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NEWS OF 


HE call issued from Algiers to the enslaved nations of Europe 
T is significant. The momentary pause after the reduction of 
Sicily wakens great expectations, particularly in view of the 
decisions that may be taken at any moment at Quebec. Germany, 
where Goebbels is openly admitting his country’s impotence in 
the face of British and American air-attack, is awaiting new 
offensives in the west or south while her man-power is being 


exhausted and her generals out-generalled at half-a-dozen points * 


on the vast Russian front. The immediate problem is Italy and 
Marshal Badoglio’s intentions. On that his. broadcast address to 
Sicily on Wednesday gives the only public clue, which is not 
illuminating, though the obvious care of the Marshal to use no 
provocative words is noteworthy. With hundreds of thousands of 
Italian workers in Germany, many divisions of. Italian troops 
marooned in the Balkans and ten or more German divisions in 
Italy, he is no free agent, and private discussions with the Allies 
may be necessary before acceptance of the essential “ unconditional 
surrender ” stipulation can be indicated. Even so, there may not 
be long to wait for it. If there is, more Italian cities will suffer 
the terrible fate of Milan and Turin. Meanwhile Sicily, whose 
welcome of the Allies as liberators seems to have been perfectly 
genuine, will provide the first working example of Allied administra- 
tion of conquered territory. A.M.G.O.T.—the Allied Mission for 
the Administration of Occupied Territory—has come in for some 
not very obviously merited criticism. An interview in the News 
Chronicle last week with Lord Rennell, the head of the Mission 
in Sicily, suggested that the work there was being carried out with 
efficiency and wisdom. The future role of A.M.G.O.T. in relation 
to liberated countries which have governments, temporarily in exile, 
teady to take responsibility at any moment, has still to be defined. 
Its co-operation in such cases may be invaluable, but there must be 
no question of imposing it on, for example, Czechs or Dutch or 
Belgians. 


The Plight of the Luftwaffe 


Air Marshal Coningham did not mince his words when he spoke 
to correspondents at his advanced headquarters in Sicily last 
Sunday. He spoke of the Luftwaffe as a “beaten force,” as one 
that had been “knocked out,” and had completely lost its fighting 
spirit. While he was primarily discussing the position in the 
Mediterranean, what is true of that area is indicative of the situation 
as a whole, though from all accounts the morale of. enemy fighters 
in the north is still high enough to: make them formidable opponents 
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in day and night engagements and it would be well to heed Mr. 
Morrison’s reminder that enemy bombers are still capable of dealing 
savage blows at this country. But it is significant that when 
the preliminary stages of the attack on Sicily were concluded, when 
the air-fields had been smashed and most of the enemy aeroplanes 
put out of action, the Germans were unable to bring in reserves 
to cope with the invasion. The reason was that the reserves did 
not exist. The strength of the Germans in the air has been dis- 
sipated by the necessity of defending vast areas from one end of 
Europe to the other. They have had active fronts in Russia and 
in the Mediterranean, in both of which the wastage has been con- 
tinuous.. They have had to provide fighter forces for all the coun- 
tries within range from Great Britain, including the industrial 
centres of Germany, repeatedly pounded by our bombers; and the 
American Liberators have proved capable of penetrating into 
Rumania and Austria. Now we are watching the beginning of 
intensive bombardments of the air-fields of Northern France, where 
the Allied attackers have met in many cases with less fighter 
opposition than they would have wished, since they desire nothing 
so much as to engage the enemy and destroy him. The reversal of 
fortune is complete, with the Luftwaffe declining and the Allied 
air strength mounting day by day. 


Rome as ‘* Open City ”’ ? 

The simple announcement by the Italian Government last Satur- 
day evening that it had declared Rome an “open city” obviously 
imposed no obligation whatever upon the Allies. The Italians 
themselves recognised this by explaining to their people that the 
declaration could have effect only in agreement with the enemy. 
Even if the declaration were followed up by action designed to 
deprive Rome of everything that contributes to the waging of war, 
Italy would have no substantial claims against the Allies, since the 
Axis by their own ruthless procedure have invalidated any rules that 
can be derived from the Hague Convention of 1907 or from the 
unratified Article of 1923. But though the Allies are not legally 
or morally bound they might none the less decide to give immunity 
to Rome if the city could effectually be deprived of all its military 
uses. It is military necessity and military necessity alone which 
has led them to attack certain vital objectives there, while 
making every. effort, and with considerable success, to avoid 
damaging historic monuments. Moreover, President Roosevelt him- 
self disclosed on July 23rd that the Allies had been working for a 
year to have Rome declared an open city. But what must obviously 
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be required as an essential condition would be the removal of all the 
paraphernalia of government and the elimination of Germans, the 
cessation of all military traffic through this nodal point of railways 
and roads. the shutting down of war-factor:es, the abandonment 
of neighbouring aerod:omes, and much besides that helps Italy or 
Germany in the war. If we had convincing guarantees that all this 
had been done we could well afford to grant the Italian request, 
and all the more willingly since the effect would be to deprive 
southern Italy of what may be compared to a power-station, con- 
trolling the whole current of war in that region. There is no reason 
why an agreement to this end should not be declared to be an 
ad hoc arrangement, having no validity as a precedent in other 
fields of war. 


The Australian Election 

Great Britain is alone among the countries of the Empire in 
enjoying a cessation of party politics under the stress of war. 
Australia, like the other Dominions—and, it should be added, like 
the United States—has had no party truce, and is now on the eve 
of a hotly contested General Election which for the last fortnight 
has rivailed the war itself as a matter of public interest. But there 
is no issue, as there was in South Africa, between war policy and 
anti-war policy; on the contrary, the opponents compete with one 
another to prove their superior zeal in the conduct of the war; and 
indeed the event that precipitated the election was an ill-judged 
attempt on the part of a member of Mr. Curtin’s administration to 
convict its predecessor of defeatism. Mr. Curtin is in the fortunate 
position of being able to point to the reverses which occurred when 
Mr. Menzies, and afterwards Mr. Fadden, were in power, and the 
successes in the Pacific which have been won since he himself was 
in office; and he is appealing for support for the Labour Party to 
give it a strong majority for the vigorous prosecution of the war 
and for a progressive Socialist policy afterwards. (The present 
majority on which he can count is only one.) In refusing the 
Opposition’s demand for a National Government he points out that 
the OppoSition itself is unable to unite. It is doubtful if Mr. Fadden 
has strengthened his position by his lavish proposal to refund after 
the war a proportion of taxes already paid, a plan which his former 
colleague, Mr. Menzies, has severely condemned. In the course 
of the election, fought as it has been with characteristic gusto and 
hard hitting, the supreme importance of the war has never been 
lost sight of; and it will prove to have been a gain if the victorious 
party, whichever it may be, is returned with a substantial working 
majority. 


The Wider Outlook in Russia 


The Times last Wednesday gave some account of a new fortnightly 
review devoted to international affairs—The War and the Working 
Class—which made its first appearance in Moscow three months 
ago. It is described as a “non-official review,” and its contributors 
are experts with whose opinions the Government does not necessarily 
associate itself. They are advocates of progress generally, interested 
in what is happening abroad no less than in Russia, and in the 
relations between Russia and the outside world. Here we may find 
accounts of what the Russians understand by a “Second Front,” 
and the part that Russia must play in the determination of peace, 
and critical accounts of domestic events in other lands, which, we 
are assured, need cause no apprehension of Russian interference 
in other people’s affairs. The appearance and the reception of this 
journal in Russia may be taken as one among many indications 
that Russians are anxious to broaden their outlook and look beyond 
their own frontiers, and that the Government itself is disposed to 
encourage this tendency. The compliment recently paid by IJzvestia 
to British Ally, the Russian-language newspaper published in 
Moscow under the auspices of the British Ministry of Information, 
is another indication of their willingness to learn more about their 
allies. In the past it has been difficult indeed for Britons to know 
_much about Russia or Russians to know much about Britain, and it is 
only now that a really favourable opportunity has come for establish- 
ing better relations through increased understanding. We ought 
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to be letting our allies kncw as much as possible not only about the 
war and the events of the day, but about the whole background of 
British jife, and the British Council is obviously an agency through 
which ‘such understanding could be encouraged. There would be 
much to be said for the simultaneous establishment of a British 
Institute in Moscow and a Russian Institute in London. We cannot 
too soon begin to prepare the way for those intellectual contacts 
on which effective future co-operation will depend. 


Opening Up West Africa 

War-time necessity has compelled administrators to accelerate 
the development of the West African colonies, and to bring the 
externals of civilisation with amazing rapidity into regions not long 
ago amang the darkest of the “ Dark Continent.” Lord Swinton, 
the British Resident Minister in West Africa, had an almost exciting 
story to tell when he spoke at the Ministry of Information last week, 
It has been West Africa’s fortune to hold a key position for nearly 
three years as lying on the main highway for air-traffic to the 
Middle East and India, and as a naval base for the service of convoys 
bound to and from the Cape. Lord Swinton spoke of the aero- 
dromes, roads and railways that have beens constructed, the public 
works carried owt, the linking up of effort between the British 
territories and French and Belgian, the war against malaria, the 
exploitation of rubber, tin, iron and many vegetable products, the 
starting of new secondary industries, and improved production of 
food. This great drive in Equatorial Africa, where the latest pro- 
ducts of scientific ingenuity are introduced among primitive peoples 
scarcely known a century ago, is a consequence of the needs of 
war. But not all of its results need end with war, nor need these 
innovations be restricted to external improvements only. If the 
utmost use is made of them in accordance with the new spirit 
informing colonial administration they should help to accelerate 
the social and economic development of the people to whom in the 
fundamental sense the land belongs. 


The Civil Service Unions 


Officers of the Trades Union Congress and of the Union of Post 
Office Workers are now considering means of getting round the 
consequences of the false step taken in seeking affiliation of a Civil 
Service Union to the T.U.C. The formal application for affiliation 
is on the agenda of the T.U.C. Conference in September. The 
question for decision now is not whether the Civil Service unions 
ought to have all the rights of other unions, but whether they should 
break the law as laid down in the Trades Disputes Act. To that 
question there is only one possible answer. Whatever demands they 
may have to make for an alteration in their position, there is no 
conceivable justification for an attempt to coerce the Government by 
defying the Jaw. The Government has stated the position firmly 
and clearly. If affiliation to the T.U.C. took place, it would not 
be the T.U.C. nor even the Union of Post Office Workers which 
would bear the consequences; the members of the latter would 
be the sufferers. Each would at once pay the penalty by ceasing 
to be a member of the permanent Civil Service, and would forfeit 
his accumulated rights to pension. The Government has quite 
properly insisted that if there is to be any change in the law it 
should result from negotiation, not from the threat of illegal uni- 
lateral action. The best thing that the Civil Service Union and 
the T.U.C. can do is to get out of the false position in which 
they were putting themselves as soon as possible. The whole matter 
has been very disquieting to the Labour Party, and has become an 
embarrassment for the T.U.C. itself, whose relations with the 
Government have hitherto been excellent. If anything is to be done, 
the application for affiliation should first be withdrawn, and then 
the Post Office Workers and the other Civil Service unions might 
seek a remedy through negotiation. The National Executive of the 
Labour Party have suggested a compromise solution, under which 
the Civil Service unions would not have the right of the political 
levy or of association with a political party, but would be allowed 
affiliation with other industrial unions. That is a very reasonable 
proposition, and one which the unions concerned might wel] put 
up for discussion with the Government. 
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THE STRATEGY OF VICTORY 


HE Quebec Conference opens with spirits high. Favouring 

fortune has enabled its first full session to synchronise with 
the final completion of the Sicilian campaign. That enterprise 
has taken 38 days instead of the 90 allowed for in the 
Casablanca time-table. The subjugation of Sicily is dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue. It is an important and brilliant achieve- 
ment, that has added to the already high reputation of Generals 
Eisenhower, Alexander, Montgomery and Patton, and equally 
to the chiefs of the Allied air forces and navies. It has demon- 
strated the possibilities of landing operations on open beaches, 
and if it is true that once these initial moves had succeeded the 
Allies were able to bring superior forces to bear on the defenders, 
it is no less true that the latter enjoyed a fully compensatory 
advantage in the ideal nature of the terrain for defence in the 
north-east corner of the island. Most important of all, the 
Sicilian operations effected the downfall of Mussolini and the 
eclipse of Fascism. What the future of Italy is to be we know 
not. The perpetuation of a Badoglio Government pledged to 
continue the war will certainly not be part of it. As an effective 
belligerent Italy can already be written off. After the experiences 
of the last six weeks her army and air force have assumed parity 
with her fleet as engines of military achievement. The chief 
problem before the United Nations will be to discover any 
authority in Italy competent to offer national surrender. That may 
yet fall ‘to Badoglio, and it would probably be best so, for what is 
in question is not the conclusion of peace with Italy—that must be 
deferred till a much later date—but simply the military operation 
of an armistice, based on unconditional surrender. 

So far the road ahead lies straight and simple. Italy will be 
struck relentlessly till she strikes her flag. Whatever blows are 
needed will, it must be hoped, follow swiftly. A landing on the 
mainland while the Sicilian campaign was still in progress would 
have had great advantages, and it should not have been beyond 
the capacity of the Allied forces. But General Eisenhower and 
his colleagues decided otherwise, and they have abundantly 
established their claim to the full confidence of the Allied peoples. 
How far specifically military decisions are to be taken at Quebec 
is not known. The Casablanca plans no doubt looked farther 
ahead than August, but successes by land, sea and air in the past 
six months have made developments possible now that could 
hardly have seemed possible in January. The advantage of the 
capture of the initiative is that it confers the power to strike 
anywhere, and consequently keeps the enemy guessing every- 
where. That is demonstrably the case today. The measures 
the Germans are taking reveal their consciousness that the next 
Allied blow may fall in Sardinia or Corsica, in Italy, in the 
Balkans, in France or the Low Countries, in Norway, conceivably 
on the soil of Germany itself, and in all those theatres the enemy, 
with forces inadequate to the emergency, must stand perpetually 
on the alert. The decision that confronts Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt and their advisers, it may be assumed, is whether more 
than one stroke can be dealt simultaneously, and if so how many. 
The story that a vast knock-out blow is being planned may be a 
little over-picturesque, but the Allied resources come very near 
being equal to that. 

That is the conclusion that a sober survey of the situation 
warrants. There are, of course, imponderable factors. We do not 
know whether the popular demands for peace throughout Italy, 
particularly in the ravaged north, are sufficient to force the king 
and Badoglio to a decision. We do not know, on the other hand, 
how far the Germans in Italy are in-a position to bend Badoglio 
to their will. We do not know—and this may be the most 
important question of all—how far disintegration among the civil 


population of Germany has gone. But here some solid 
fact is available, and imagination can, legitimately fill the gaps. 
It is broadly true that a homeless population cannot maintain 
morale, and it is the fact that a large and increasing proportion of 
the population of Germany and Italy is homeless. Of the two, 
more is known about Italy, partly owing to the proximity of the 
Swiss frontier to the bombed cities of Milan, Turin and Genoa. 
From them, from Milan in particular, virtually the whole popula- 
tion has poured panic-stricken into the fields, along the roads, 
anywhere away from the sirens which announce the return of a 
terror such as mankind has never known. Milan agonise, says one 
Swiss paper. Milan is a dead city, adds another. Dead cities can 
sustain no war-effort, and, indeed, in Milan and Turin the 
factories that produce the munitions are almost all destroyed, 
even if the operatives were there to work them. If we know rather 
less about conditions in Germany we know enough to make it 
clear that the parallel with Italy is close. After the immense 
migrations from the Ruhr have followed the immense migrations 
from Hamburg and Berlin and the lesser migrations from centres 
like Nuremberg. It is authoritatively stated that 1,250,000 persons 
have left Berlin. The number that has left Hamburg cannot be 
much smaller, for Hamburg has virtually ceased to be a centre 
of human habitation. The mental state of these unhappy people, 
swept off to some unknown destination, billeted on strangers 
who do not want them or herded in some communal establish- 
ment, and with no better prospect for the whole period of the 
war, is a factor whose importance it would be a mistake to under- 
estimate, to say nothing of the effect on their relations who may 
be soldiers or factory-workers. Where, moreover, in Germany, 
or even in Austria, is safety from air-attack to be found today ? 
The Lancasters and Flying Fortresses have driven, that question 
home with shattering force in the last ten days. 

With all the omens in the military field pointing so definitely 
to one conclusion, the statesmen at Quebec must clearly look 
past the smoke of battle to the political arrangements it will 
devolve on them to make as more territories are conquered or 
liberated. The presence of Mr. Eden and Mr. Cordell Hull 
at Quebec, indeed, is an assurance that problems of that character 
are being faced. Preliminary to them must be some considera- 
tion of the relations between the Allies themselves. Russia is 
not represented at Quebec, and a good deal that is both foolish 
and mischievous has been written on that subject on both sides 
of the Atlantic. M. Stalin could plainly not go to Quebec at 
this juncture, and there is not the smallest ground to believe that 
any misunderstanding regarding that exists at Moscow. But mis- 
understanding, or dissatisfaction, on another matter undoubtedly 
does. Russia, there is reason to believe, is still faced by some- 
thing like 200 German divisions on the eastern front. The 
demand that some part of that burden be taken from her 
shoulders, not in her own interest only. but that her armies may 
be able to effect a break-through that might end the war, is 
becoming increasingly insistent at Moscow, and no one can 
characterise it as unreasonable or unjust. This is not a question 
to be decided on purely strategical grounds alone. Political and 
psychological considerations of great importance arise which 
the President and the Prime Minister cannot ignore. 

Important as political decisions regarding the future of Europe 
are, they are not quite as urgent as some critics of Allied policy 
suggest. As has been pointed out already, there is a vital differ- 
ence, in time as well as character, between an armistice and a 
peace. The first task is to defeat the enemy, the second is to 
disarm him; and coincidently arrangements for the policing (and 
perhaps the victualling) of enemy territory must be made. Peace 
discussions come after that, perhaps a considerable time after. 
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Finally, the conference at Quebec must decide how far the 
end of the war can ‘be hastened by the better use of what is 
commonly known as political warfare. The journey of Mr. 
Brendan Bracken to Canada no doubt indicates that this aspect 
of the whole great problem is not to be lost sight of. That is 
satisfactory, for some assurance to the German and Italian peoples 
that unconditional surrender does not mean national destruction 
might have considerable effect. But the path here is beset with 
perils. The “under entirely new management” stratagem is 
familiar in many spheres of life. Badoglio is trying it in Italy 
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today. In the case of a body like the Free Germans, who seem 
to be receiving some official support at Moscow, the question 
both of political bona fides and of general competence must be 
carefully examined. And while a democratic Germany or Italy 
would command more confidence than any other, it is worth 
remembering that the Atlantic Charter promises respect for “ the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live.” On most of these points Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt will need to reach agreement not only with 
each other but with M. Stalin. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE of the international visits which had been confidently 
announced as about to take place, and which has not taken 
place, is that of Dr. Benes to Moscow. After the Czechoslovak 
President visited Washington in May, and conferred there not only 
with President Roosevelt but with Mr. Churchill, it was clearly 
understood that his visit to Moscow would follow immediately. 
The advantages of such an arrangement were obvious. It was the 
intention that Dr. Benes should sign in Moscow a Russo-Czecho- 
slovak Treaty following closely the lines of the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
of 1942, a step which would have begun to lay the foundations of 
stability and permanence in Eastern and Central Europe. At the 
same time the value of the assurances which Dr. Benes, from the 
knowledge he has acquired during his stay in Britain, could and 
undoubtedly would have given to M. Stalin and other leading 
Russians of Britain’s resolve and unquestioned good faith and good- 
will towards Russia would by the nature of things have had far 
greater effect than any such assurances from a British source. But 
Dr. Benes has not gone to Moscow. There is reason to believe 
that the dissuasion came from the Whitehall region, and it is very 
difficult to understand. The people who will find it most difficult 
of all to understand are the Russians. There is every reason indeed 
to fear that in+ proportion as the visit might have been fruitful in 
allaying suspicions, its cancellation or postponement must inevitably 
have the opposite effect. If it was right for Genera] Sikorski to 
go to Moscow and conclude an agreement with M. Stalin in 1941, 
why is it wrong for Dr. Benes to do the same in 1943? The more 
sound contacts between London and Moscow the better—obviously. 
* 7 * * 

It is, I suppose, better that six guilty men should escape punish- 
ment than that one innocent man should be unjustly punished 
(though I realise that this is an arguable proposition), but the pardon 
extended last week to a clergyman whom two courts have, after 
full deliberation, found guilty of importuning, seems to cali for some 
little explanation. The cleric in question was in the first instance 
sentenced at Bow Street to three months’ hard labour. On appeal 
this was quashed, and the defendant was bound over for two years 
—which means that the evidence given against him was believed, 
and the conviction stood, but it was apparently thought by the 
Chairman of London Sessions that the publicity given to the case 
was sufficient penalty. Now the Home Office, for reasons unex- 
plained, grants a free pardon, which automatically wipes out the 
conviction, and the Bishop of Rochester states publicly that the 
arrest was due to a misapprehension. If so evidence to that effect 
ought clearly to be given. The evidence that was given publicly led 
a metropolitan magistrate to pronounce the defendant guilty, and the 
Court of Appeal to confirm that decision. The reputation of the 
courts deserves some consideration as well as the reputation of 
impugned citizens. 

* * * * 

The disappearance of the Frankfurter Zeitung would at ordinary 
times be a notable event in the journalistic world. But at ordinary 
times, no doubt, the Frankfurter would not have disappeared. Corre- 
sponding roughly to the Manchester Guardian, it naturally found 
life increasingly difficult after Hitler’s advent to power in 1933, and 
the inevitable process of trimming the paper’s sails to the wind 
was plainly visible. Since 1934 (I think) the paper was edited 
from Berlin by Rudolf Kircher, who ultimately surrendered com- 


pletely to Nazi doctrines (unlike Theodor Wolff, of the Berliner 
Tageblatt). Kircher’s ability, and his former reputation as a Liberal, 
were of considerable value to the Hitler régime. He was formerly 
London correspondent of the Frankfurter and lived for several years 
in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. His character-studies of English 
public men were able pieces of work. 

7. . . * 

My expressed preference for one paraphrase of the 23rd Psalm, 
Addison’s “The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” over Sir Henry 
Baker’s “The King of love my shepherd is” evokes the comment 
that while Baker paraphrases the whole Psalm, Addison omits the last 
two verses, and so does George Herbert’s hymn. Actually Herbert 
only omits half the last verse, but mention of him draws attention 
to a rather flagrant plagiarism. Herbert early in the seventeenth 
century wrote: 

The God of love my shepherd is, 
And He that doth me feed ; 

While He is mine and I am His 
What can I want or need? 

and Baker, late in the nineteenth: 

The King of love my shepherd is 
Whose goodness faileth never ; 

I nothing lack if I am His 
And He is mine for ever. 


The first lines may pass ; but Herbert’s “ He is mine and I am His” 
represents nothing in the original. Yet Baker follows it almost 
slavishly. Why? 

. * * * 

My appeal for help as to the origin of the term “ ivory tower” 
has been variously rewarded. Many replies quote from the Song 
of Solomon “Thy neck is as a tower of ivory,” but that, of course, 
has no relation to the recognised meaning of the term. Then comes 
the suggestion that the originator of the term was Brunetiére, who 
applied it to the attitude of romantics like Rousseau and Novalis and 
other seekers after the unattainable. But it is, in fact, clear, as a 
number of correspondents show, that the author is Sainte-Beuve, 
who in a poem published in 1837 in his Pensées d’aotit wrote: 

“... et Vigny, plus secret, 

Comme en sa tour d'ivoire, avant midi rentrait.” 
Sainte-Beuve used the term in prose also, in his Portraits Littéraires, 
thus: 

“Longtemps il ’s’est donc tenu A part sur sa colline, et comme 
je lui disais un jour, il est rentré avant midi dans son tour d'ivoire.” 
And over the authoritative initials G. M. Y. comes a reminder of 
Henry James’ unfinished novel, The Ivory Tower. 
* * * * 

I am flattered at finding a photograph of myself in The Field. 
It is true that it is not quite myself as I know myself. I have 
always been content to be Janus bifrons, looking before and after, 
but to be Janus trifrons, embracing specifically present (which might 
have been taken for granted) as well as past and future, is perfectly 
agreeable. It makes, no doubt, almost a superfiuity of visage, but 
that, after all, depends on the visage, a subject on which it would be 
unbecoming in me to say anything. This portrait is carved on a 
pew-end in Cardinham Church, Cornwall, and The Field publishes 
a photograph of the carving. JANUS. 
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THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN 


By STRATEGICUS 


it is a historic victory for the Axis troops; it is noticeable 
that whatever happens they are always victorious. The sneers at 
Dunkirk are now conveniently forgotten, though it is possible that 
that confused hysterical brain finds this still an ignominious escape 
but the evacuation of Sicily glorious. While it must be recognised 
that the German troops fought with desperate courage, in the end 
against numerical odds and a superiority in the air that was over- 
whelming, Hitler’s contention is absurd. There can be no com- 
parison between the evacuation of hundreds of thousands of troops 
from Dunkirk, from an ordeal without precedent, and this retreat 
of a remnant of the Axis Army across a few miles of water. The 
Germans were so superior in northern France numerically, and 
materially, that they filled their communiqués with reports of the 
progress of the “encirclement” and “annihilation” of the enemy. 

The German version can, in fact, be disregarded, apart from one 
point. It is stated that the evacuation had been in progress for a 
fortnight ; and this is significant, since it is just a fortnight from 
the beginning of the general offensive. It seems that the Germans 
began to make their escape as soon as the Allies came to grips 
with them. It was less than four weeks from the first landing in 
Sicily ; and the whole of the campaign has taken less than six 
weeks. It is no mean achievement to have overrun the island in 
so short a time, since, whatever is said of the Allied superiority, 
it remains true that the brake on their progress was not so much 
the enemy troops as the intractable nature of the terrain and the 
road blocks, demolitions and destruction with which the Germans 
adapted it to their purpose. 

At the moment it is impossible to say what is the total number 
of prisoners left in the hands of the Allies and the amount of 
material abandoned. It was pointed out some time ago that a 
complete account could not be drawn up for the original total of 
enemy troops; but it seems to be established that, although great 
numbers surrendered to the Allies, more have quietly laid aside 
their uniforms and faded into the background. The Italians never 
fought with the desperate stubbornness of the Germans ; and this is 
intelligible, since the latter were called upon to furnish the new 
governors of Italy with a diploma of their quality, and the Italians 
certainly felt no similar compulsion. It will probably be found 
that the vast majority of the Axis troops never left Sicily. Even 
if the Germans do not figure so greatly in the prisoners’ cages 
they must have lost very heavily. 

The campaign in Sicily can, therefore, be considered remarkably 
successful. The Allies succeeded in securing the advantage of 
surprise when all the odds were against it, and destroyed a con- 
siderable force with abundant material operating in admirably 
defensive country. When the clearing-up is accomplished, they 
will have the use of a great number of fine airfields within fighter 
range of the toe and heel of Italy; and, if they were unable to 
prevent the evacuation because of the narrowness of the Messina 
Strait, they should have the power to leap across it with somewhat 
similar ease, if they desire to follow the enemy that way. He is 
certainly in no shape to give battle immediately ; and many of the 
Allied divisions must have been resting for some days at least: The 
Allies have secured a bas« adjacent to the Italian mainland from 
which to attack under the best. conditions. There are few German 
divisions in Italy, except the remnant of those now withdrawn. 

If there remains a sense of dissatisfaction with the campaign, in 
spite of our recognition of its skill and the advantages we derive 
fram it, the reason is that it has been seen against the background 
of the Russian offensive. The two episodes developed simultaneously, 
Although the Russians began their offensive three days after the 
Allies had landed in Sicily, it drew its inspiration from the defeat 
of the great German attack which was launched on July sth. In 
the six weeks that have intervened the military outlook has changed 
enormously. If che Allies have shown in Sicily that they can carry 
to success an operation which. is regarded as among the most 
difficult of all military enterprises, the Russians have demonstrated 


Ti campaign in Sicily is now over. Hitler informs us that 


that they can absorb the sharpest attack of which the Germans are 
now capable, and then, in the season when the Germans claim to 
be in the ascendant, proceed to launch an offensive which confronts 
the enemy with the most painful of dilemmas, 

It is this that suggests the question whether we have done enough, 
whether- we are sufficiently aware of the great new vista of oppor- 
tunity. The Germans are fighting back in Russia with the greatest 
vigour. They appear to be condemned to lose Kharkov ; if they do, 
it is not easy to see that the situation in the Donetz can be main- 
tained. The Panzer S:S. divisions which were used in the attack 
upon the Kursk salient have been thrown into the counter-attack 
which is designed to save Kharkov, if that is any longer possible. 
So far the greatness of the German defeat in this area has not been 
admitted, and this might suggest that the Staff still hope to save 
the great nodal point of Kharkov and press back the Russian tide. 
A battle is, therefore, developing about Kharkov which must decide 
a great deal more than the fate of the city. It is vital; for the 
Russians are not fighting merely for towns or territory, but for the 
defeat of the German armed forces. 

They are fighting, moreover, with remarkable skill. So much might 
be inferred from the defeat they inflicted upon the German élite 
divisions at the Kursk salient ; but one can divine a familiar strategy 
which the Russians have developed and in the implementing of which 
they have gathered a fresh tactical efficiency. It will be remembered 
that when they had enveloped the Sixth German Army at Stalingrad, 
and the Germans were organising a counter-attack to relieve the 
pressure, they struck once more almost two hundred miles to the 
west, on the middle Don, and gradually they built up an offensive 
of tremendous scope which ended with the recapture of Kharkov. 
It is true that, then, they could not maintain their hold on the 
city ; but now they are using the same strategy under conditions 
more favourable to them and much less favourable to the Germans. 

It was on July 13th that the Russians launched their counter- 
offensive north and east of Orel. When it was clear that it wa3 
well on the way to success they struck in the Bielgorod direction. 
Both centres fell on the same day, August 5th, which also saw the 
fall of Catania. They then pressed their attack due eastwards towards 
Briansk, and, as it gathered way, directed thrusts from the north 
and south also. By August 13th they were only a mile outside 
Kharkov, were through Chuguev, were advancing past Akhtira and 
across the Poltava railway towards Valki, and were nearing Sumi. 
It was at this point, when the Germans were in difficu!ties about 
Kharkov and were feeling that the pressure against Briansk called 
for relief, that Stalin struck again. This time the blow was directed 
towards the junction of Roslavl, about midway between Briansk 
and Smolensk. On this critical sector, though the advance has been 
slower, it is not yet held. 

The suggestion that between three hundred and four hundred 
miles of front is now in jeopardy only errs by understatement. For, 
of course, the strain of the three attacks about Spasdemensk, Briansk 
and Kharkov is being felt as far as the Black Sea, a distance of weil 
over 500 miles. It is obvious that only a very small part of that 
stretch of front is at present in motion, or indeed under attack. 
That is the genius of the Russian strategy. Stalin’s generals have 
learned more than their German colleagues, and they have no mind 
for tlic pedestrian advance to which the continuous fortified front 
seems to condemn them. They attack at widely separated points, 
cut a hole in the front, and then compel the troops on the adjacent 
sectors to fight with their flanks under threat of envelopment. It 
is not so much their design to set the whole front in motion, though 
that will be the inevitable result of their plan, if it is successful. 
Their real design is to destroy the cohesion of the German armies. 

Hitler has, of course, a means of escape. He can abandon the 
territory he has occupied at so great an expenditure in German blood. 
But it can be seen that the Russian strategy tends to make the retreat 
compulsory, to be carried out under more or less immediate peril 
of envelopment. It is a most significant fact that the Germans are 
now beginning to describe their strategy by the term that their 
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military theorists stigmatise as meaning the abdication of skill— 
attrition. To that pitch have the Russian operations brought the 
proud German Army ; and, although we cannot see what wil! be 
the development of the great battle about Kharkov, we can appreciate 
the nature of the dilemma which the Russian strategy continually 
poses. 

It is apposite to consider in this connexion whether some adapta- 
tion is beyond the competenc: of the Allied Command. Was it 
necessary to wait for the complete clearing-up of Sicily before 
striking afresh elsewhere? The Germans took the launching of the 
general offensive on August 2nd as their order to quit. Would 1t 
not have been possible to have landed behind them in Italy, not 
merely in the “ toe,” but near Naples, or even farther north, so that 
the trap from which they seemed to have escaped could be re-set 
in their rear? In the Allied offensive of 1918 the Allies struck in 
one place after another with hardly recognisable intervals ; and, if 
caution suggests that we should not take that analogy too seriously, 
it is at least evident that opportunity is now knocking at the door. 
We shall not reap the full advantage of the Russian pressure unless 
we realise that hever was time so vital as now. 


INSULARITY IN EDUCATION 


By SIR FRED CLARKE * 


MID the chorus of merited approval with which the pro- 

posals of the White Paper have been received it has been 
too little observed that they do not in themselves contain the 
answer to the problems of education with which we are. now to 
be faced. The scheme set forth is concerned with a thorough and 
generous overhaul of the administrative structure and the supply 
of certain essential services. It is no part of its purpose to re- 
define the ends towards which the educational process should be 
directed, nor to indicate the methods by which that should be 
done. In England at least that kind of purpose is not likely to be 
attempted at all in any medium so official as a White Paper. We 
have ways of doing that which we believe to be more consistent 
with the spirit of a free people. 

What really is somewhat alarming in the present situation is 
the tendency to assume that the administrative reform covers the 
whole problem, that a “good Education Bill” is not only the 
gate of heaven but the assurance of heaven itself, and that the 
deeper, more complex problems of educational ends and _ specific 
educational means can be left to solve themselves, if indéed they 
exist at all. There may be some exaggeration in this way of 
putting it, but even so there is truth enough to justify some 
uneasiness. A searching revision of educational conceptions, as 
distinct from educational machinery, is not likely to prove con- 
genial to the English temper. In education, as perhaps in some 
other fields of common action, the Englishman prefers to leave the 
ideas which actually rule him safely out of sight in the uncriticised 
limbo of the taken-for-granted. If the charge of intellectual laziness 
is unfounded, it is at least true that he is little disposed to bring 
concentrated intellectual criticism to bear upon the presuppositions 
of his traditional modes of education. Not long ago the Con- 
servative Reconstruction Committee, in its pamphlet on Educational 
Aims, made a rash incursion into that region and we know how 
precipitate its retreat had to be. 

Certainly the application of an intellectual critique to ruling 
educational concepts is not, in England, a popular or highly- 
esteemed activity, as those whose business it is to engage in it 
professionally have been made to realise. When an occasion arises 
calling for some citation of principle, the obligation is usually dis- 
charged by recourse to time-honoured but vague and hollow 
rotundities such as those which the Norwood Report seems to 
find so helpful—“ learning for its own sake,” “ideals of character” 
and the like. Since each user or reader of such phrases can fill 
the empty receptacle with the particular content he happens to 
like, the use of them serves only to throw a false cloak of unity 
over. what may well be a chaos of conflicting opinions. 





* Sir Fred Clarke is Professor of Education and Director of the Institute 
of Education in London University. 
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In quiet, normal times practical continuity and unity of purpose 
are secured, since there is always an agreed tradition to flow in 
and fill the vacuum. The fine rotund phrases are not really 
serious and must’ not be taken for more than they are worth, 
Everybody knows that they are no more than a decorative word- 
play above the reality, and that the really effective agent is the 
tradition that we feel rather than the formula that we utter. But 
what if times are very far from normal and anything but quiet, if 
upheavals from the depths shake us within and without, if the 
old foundations of belief slip and crack, and, above all, if the 
patterns both of life and of the world in which it is lived change 
so much and so irrevocably that the tradition in its old form 
becomes very largely irrelevant? Then surely the persistence of the 
easygoing security-bred habit just described becomes a source of 
grave danger. 

This, I suggest, is very much the situation in which we are today, 
and it is high time for us to recognise the obligation this imposes 
upon us to review and re-think the presuppositions of our 
education ; and to do so, in a sense, quite radically, temporarily 
at least treating them not as accepted deliverances of tradition, 
but as provisional hypotheses to be tested all over again in the 
light of the situation in which we now find ourselves. In a word, 
we have to check and adjust the excesses of insularity. There are 
two obvious directions in which this needs to be achieved. In the 
first place tradition is to be checked and corrected by the appli- 
cation to its deliverances of rational criteria. (With all its vagueness 
and defect “equality of opportunity” is such a criterion, applied 
in this case in the administrative sphere: its effect on the traditional 
“dual system” needs no emphasis.) 

I assume, it will be observed, the continuity of tradition, only 
asking that it should be de-insularised by the application of more 
universal criteria. Not only is the tradition itself indispensable 
to us, for it is our very selves, but also other nations would tell 
us, I think, that without it we should lose most of our interest 
and value for them. What would really imperil it would be precisely 
the failure to carry through the rational reinterpretation which is 
here claimed to be essential. The other form of de-insularising is 
more obvious. It consists in the encouragement among us of those 
comparative studies which we need so badly, not so much for the 
understanding of others as that we may thus come to a better 
understanding of ourselves. So far as I am aware there is not 
so much as a lectureship in any British University devoted to the 
study. of comparative education. Trifling as such a fact may 
seem, we may yet have to discern in it a significance that we 
shall find increasingly uncomfortable. 

The two broad needs we are here discussing, that for serious 
intellectual concentration on concepts of education and that for 
de-insularising, may be illustrated by two examples, both handled 
in the Norwood Report. For the first, let us drop the obscuring 
technicality “secondary curriculum” and put the blunt question: 
In a world such as this and the prospect being what it is, what 
are we going to teach our growing boys and girls in the critical 
years of adolescence? There is something almost terrifying about 
such a question if we put it quite starkly, and grasp its implications 
imaginatively. Indeed, some of the older generation may well say, 
“Who are we that we should attempt to answer it at all”? 

In any case, are we going to try to answer it in the sole light 
of our single national tradition, and perhaps impose the answer 
thus arrived at upon others? 

Or shall we recognise that mankind generally is caught in perhaps 
the profoundest crisis of culture in all history, and that we share 
with many others those problems of “secondary curriculum” 
which this inevitably poses? And if we are anxious to know better 
the possibilities of our own tradition should we not follow it up 
in the new editions in which it now appears in the United States, 
the Dominions and the Colonies? There is a sense in which it is 
true to say*that we have no more the right to a final word about 
the educational tradition than we have about the English language. 

The other example concerns “ideals of character.” It is by 4 
sure instinct’ that we hold so firmly to the ideal of character. But 
what precisely is the content of that ideal to be now? It enshrines 
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jn part Our notion of the preferred citizen-type. But are we going 
to leave the detail of our conception quite unexamined, so that 
jt grows more and more out of relation with the traits, the powers, 
the disciplines and the values that are called for in the world that 
now is, stil more in the world that is coming? 

A “ good Education Bill” may indeed provide us with a necessary 
framework. The clothing of it with substance will call for much 
hard work. But it will call also for the fulfilment of two ccn- 
ditions. One is a change in prevailing social attitudes sweeping 
enough to be rather costly and perhaps irksome. The other is a 
change in intellectual attitudes that may prove well-nigh revolu- 
tionary and for us uncommonly difficult. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT 


By W. M. PARKER 


CENTURY ago the educational world, especially that part of 
A it devoted to the classics, was immeasurably enriched by the 
appearance of a great work of scholarship. In the summer of 1843 
the Oxford University Press published the first edition of A Greek- 
English Lexicon, by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott. It 
was a thick quarto tome of 1,583 pages. Ever since that date it has 
been, as Mr. Langford Reed ironically remarked, “ both a blessing 
and a bugbear to aspiring and perspiring students of the classics.” 
Throughout these hundred years every schoolboy who has studied 
Greek has found it “a very present help in trouble.” Indeed, it has 
been for so long an acknowledged standard dictionary of the subject 
that it is difficult to realise what an immense boon its advent signified. 
Hitherto Greek had been interpreted through Latin, and although 
attempts to compile a Greek-English lexicon were made by 
Donnegan, Giles, and Dunbar and Barker, they all proved inadequate. 
The time was, therefore, ripe for an authoritative work. 

In the preface to the first edition the joint authors made known 
the educational aspiration which had prompted them to their task. 
“We send it forth in the hope that it may in some wise foster and 
keep alive the accurate study of the Greek tongue; that tongue 
which has been held one of the best instruments for training the 
young mind ; that tongue which, as the organ of Poetry and Oratory, 
is full of living force and fire, abounding in grace and sweetness, 
rich to overflowing . that tongue in which some of the noblest 
works of man’s genius lie enshrined.” ‘Then, in the conclusion, they 
salute Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, “ which will carry his name wherever 
the English tongue is spoken. And we at least are well pleased to 
think that, if our book prove useful, it has been our lot to follow, 
however humbly, in the same career of usefulness that he chose for 
his own.” 

This comparison with Johnson brings to mind that whereas he 
spent seven years over his Dictionary, Liddell and Scott were 
engaged on the Lexicon for nine years, that is from about 1834 to 
the completion of the first edition in 1843—for work was maintained 
to the end of Liddell’s life in 1898. When the collaborators began their 
Herculean task they had already qualified themselves by distinguished 
academic careers at Christ Church, Oxford. At first they could 
spare only a few hours each day, and worked from 7 to 11 p.m., 
one writing while the other searched for authorities in books and 
indexes. The labour was often well-nigh unbearable. As printing 
advanced, every page had to be scrutinised most carefully and all 
references verified. Unfortunately, the collaboration became more 
difficult when in 1840 Scott accepted a living at Duloe, Cornwall. 
Thus the heavier part of the burden was, naturally, borne by Liddell, 
who was within such easy access to the Oxford libraries and the 
Clarendon Press, and thus, also, there has been more known about 
Liddell than about Scott, who, after having been Master of Balliol 
and Dean of Rochester, died in 1887. 

The Lexicon, indeed, was Liddell’s great life’s work, and he aimed 
to make the bulky volume as perfect as_possible. The most striking 
innovation was a uniform alphabetical arrangement instead of the 
former system of word groups. It was necessary, of coufse, to give 
derivations, uses, metaphorical applications of each word with suit- 
able quotations from successive authors. All this required a wide 
and deep scholarship with an acute perception of those subtleties in 
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phraseology in which Greek abounds, a rare philological and anti- 
quarian knowledge, and, as a most essential addition, an indefatigable 
perseverance, undaunted by difficulties, delays, or weariness. Liddell 
possessed all these qualifications in an eminent degree. In the 
intervals between lectures he would stand at his desk over an inter- 
leaved copy of the first edition, correcting and amending it. 
Gradually the work came within sight of completion, and when at 
last the first edition of 3,000 copies appeared the demand exceeded 
all expectations. 

In March, 1845, the work was subjected to a searching criticism 
in The Quarterly Review. While the reviewer praised the editors’ 
research in certain Greek writers, he deplored that they had not 
consulted the authors themselves, but had relied on imperfect indexes, 
But he conferred the highest praise on the abridged edition for school 
use, which had also appeared in 1843, and commented: “It is by 
much the best manual for beginners that has ever come from the 
press.” That provision was thus made for the junior schoolboy is 
significant when it is remembered that in 1846 Liddell was induced 
to accept the Headmastership of Westminster School, which then 
needed drastic changes to bring it up to a better standard. 

Revision of previous editions started with the fourth edition of 
1855, the year when Liddell became Dean of Christ Church, and 
constructed a stately staircase in the Deanery called the Lexicon 
staircase, because its cost had been defrayed from profits on the book. 
The fifth edition came in 1861, the sixth, greatly augmented, in 1869, 
and the seventh in 1883. The eighth edition was ordered in 1895, 
but it did not appear till 1897. By 1899 it had been computed that 
there were more than twenty million letters, stops and accents in the 
volume. Although in 1897 Liddell was in his eighty-seventh year, 
he still wrote as clear a hand as ever and took the same care with 
accentuation. He just lived to see the results of his more than fifty 
years’ toil in their latest published form before his death on 
January 18th, 1898. 

On first thoughts, a lexicon or dictionary seems to be too prosaic 
a source fora poet’s inspiration, and then we remember that Keats 
obtained much of his knowledge of Greek mythology from 
Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, and that the rather dull Eton 
anthology, Poetae Graeci, played a large part in fostering Swinburne’s 
love of poetry, as he himself declared. And so with a later poet, 
Thomas Hardy, for it was by perusing the fifth edition of Liddell 
and Scott that he found his way in Greek before he began his 
literary career. Again, when in the summer of 1893 Liddell received 
the Hon. D.C.L. from Oxford, Hardy viewed the Commemoration 
proceedings in the Sheldonian Theatre, and after Liddell’s death 
he wrote those amusing verses in which he visualised Liddell and 
Scott talking over the completion of their Lexicon. Perhaps the 
most touching tribute, in the form of wistful reminiscence, is to be 
found in Gissing’s Henry Ryecroft, where he recalls his first 
acquaintance with the Lexicon. “My old Liddell and Scott still 
serves me, and if, in opening it, I bend close enough to catch the 
scent of the leaves, I am back again at that day of boyhood ... 
when the book was new and I used it for the first time. It was 
a day of summer, and perhaps there fell upon the unfamiliar page 

a mellow sunshine, which was to linger for ever in my mind.” 

After the eighth edition of 1897, fourteen years elapsed before Sir 
Henry Stuart Jones was invited by the Clarendon Press to undertake 
a revision, which he did in 1911. Although the earlier period, that 
of the actual writing, extended over thirteen years (1911-24), due to 
interruptions by the Great War, the later period, that of publication, 
in ten parts, was longer (1925-40). On the completion of the parts, 
this the ninth edition was issued in two volumes in July, 1940. Un- 
fortunately, neither Jones, the editor, nor his assistant, Roderick 
Mackenzie, lived to see the published results of their work. At the 
end of his preface, Jones said that the new edition was “in reality 
the work of many hands, and represents a great sacrifice of leisure 
and an earnest devotion to Greek learning on the part of the present 
generation of scholars.” Thus the Lexicon has survived a hundred. 
years, and, with its increased cumulative value, there is every reason 
to suppose it will last through another century. Without a rival, it 
has never become obsolete, nor, judged by the foregoing retrospect, 
is it ever likely to be superseded. 
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A DEFEATED GENERATION 


AVING passed my early youth amidst the frustrations of the 
pre-war years and my late youth in the Army and subse- 
qu.atly the R.A.F., I may be able to contribute something to the 


discussion on what I would call the defeated (rather than the 
submerged) generation. 
readers will remember that the discussion started in 


Your 
“ Marginal Comment ” when your distinguished contributor spoke of 


youth’s sense of forsakenness and lack of faith. He also mentioned 
a letter to Horizon in which a young lieutenant has written of (a) a 
sense of frustration that reaches the stage of desiring self-destruc- 
tion, (b) a lack of confidence leading to unhealthy and almost un- 
controllable introspection, (c) the vulgarity of the times (Press, 
radio, advertising, &c.) that mocks the aspiration of intelligent 
sensitive young men. On the other hand, Sir Norman Bennett 
claims in the columns of The Spectator that youth failed to seize the 
opportunity to make itself felt in the pre-war years and, therefore, 
that it has no right to make a fuss now, 

I believe that the answer to Sir Norman should run as follows: 
British democracy is in a state of transition: the old values are 
dead, the new scarcely born. The old values -consist of narrow, 
anachronistic traditions that no-longer appeal to youth, i.e., traditions 
of family or party or class. Or they are relics of nineteenth-century 
individualism and laisser-faire. People still live for their private 
ambitions and gratifications, chiefly of a most material kind. They 
scarcely trouble to relate their activities to the welfare of the whole— 
or, if they do, it resolves itself into a lame attempt to square their 
public activities with their real or pretended social consciences 
whilst, in truth, these activities are directed to private ends. Conse- 
quently, democracy, as we know it today, cannot give us the basis 
of a living faith. We defend it for two reasons only. One, because 
it is, nevertheless, superior to any other form of government, 
particularly dictatorship. Two, because we still believe whole- 
heartedly in the theoretical principles of democracy. But we do 
not—cannot—believe in our actual democracy. We defend it with 
our heads, but not with our hearts. 

Why in the pre-war years were we unable to replace the old 
traditions—the old ways of life, outdated economically, politically, 
morally—with wider and higher social concepts? As Sir Norman 
says, apathy had much to do with it. Yet the forces of reaction 
(and herein I include those numerous anti-cultural forces which 
exploit the public, introducing it to greater and greater vulgarities 
for the sake of private gain) were—still are—strong; and in those 
times of competition arising out of unemployment one had time 
and again to compound with them. There were indeed young men 
who at the time of the Spanish Civil War risked not only their 
livelihoods, but their lives, to testify to wider and more progressive 
ideals ; others turned to religion, and especially to the Oxford 
Group, or simply became out-and-out Communists, in their search 
for a social discipline and the basis of a social faith. But their 
example was not strong enough to withstand apathy and the 
immediate claims of self-interest. ‘ 

As Walt Whitman (amongst others) has shown, democracy is 
capable of all manner of enthusiasm, particularly with its un- 
bounded opportunities of growth and development; and I believe 
that it is only in some such new, dynamic conceptien of democracy 
that youth will achieve its identity, renew its confidence in itself 
and life generally, and find its faith, The problem of forsakenness 
and the problem of faith are largely one and the same: how are you 
to feel faith in a system to which you have no sense of “ belonging- 
Similarly, are not the neurasthenia and the introspection 
symptoms of this same malady of non-identification and non- 
participation? A generation without exterior outlets will necessarily 
become a generation of introspective, inward-turning souls inter- 
ested only in its own frustrations and in evolving private philosophy 
of escape. Further, our iives, broadly speaking, only acquire 
individual significance in the measure of their social significance; 
and, therefore, young men whose lives lack identity with 
the community are apt to fall into moods of self-doubt 
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and inferiority-feeling. Nor is it surprising that some of them 
should feel that, when there is something worth dying for—as 
there is today—it is better to die than to live the aimless days 
of peace which they experienced once and fear they may experience 
again: if one cannot lose one’s life in the spiritual sense it is better 
to lose it in the material than not at all. 

But to others of us-the war has given a new hope. For in the 
Service (I speak as an ex-Sergeant Pilot) we were able to identify 
ourselves with the aspirations of a whole nation. For the first time 
in our lives we have seen our own reflections in the community, 
and the community, I believe, its reflection in us; and the more 
so on account of the extraordinary testimonies from our fellow 
citizens of their pride and gratitude, expressed individually and in 
a collective way through institutions such as the Press. Further, 
we no longer feel “out of it” to the same extent as in the peace, 
Our longing to play a part whereby we could acquire a sense of 
social significance (and upon this desire our keenness largely rests), 
has been gratified. Finally, we have been given, in the R.A.F. at 
any rate, many personal opportunities denied us in the peace. Con- 
sider one example among thousands: that of a navigator—I often 
flew with him—who was formerly an assistant in a “ gentlemen’s 
clothiers ” in the provinces, where, as he said, his job chiefly con- 
sisted of wrapping and unwrapping parcels. But now he plays a 
significant part in the national life, and upon his initiative and 
intelligence depends largely the success of each operational sortie, 
as well as the lives of the other members of the crew. 

Even in the best conditions it will be difficult to find for all these 
young men equivalent opportunities of self-realisation, since war 
tends not only to give opportunity, but also responsibility, to youth; 
and once the first, sudden delights of a new-found freedom have 
worn off, these young men, as they sink again into the obscurity 
of their private lives, may well miss, not indeed the war, but the 
triumphs and opportunities that war frequently gave them. 

Nor must it be forgotten that many of us have found in flying 
the love of our lives. Modern industrial conditions give little scope 
to the adventurous-minded, except in the fictions of the cinema; 
and after the quick tempo and exhilarations of flight ordinary life 
is apt to be tame. Many an airman will, in the ennui of the office, 
remember nostalgically the time when he drove his aircraft through 
the vast, luminous spatiality of the heavens. Finally, Service life 
has made us realise, as did evacuation in another sphere, that guif 
between the educated and the uneducated; and in the strength and 
circumstances of our comradeship we have been able to narrow it 
a little. It will be deplorable if, after the war, the old class feel-ngs 
are allowed to revive. 


HOLIDAY BIRDS 


ALKING on Hampstead Heath, freshly back from a holiday, 
I was greeted with the songs of willow-warbler and 
tree-creeper, the incisive notes of the spotted woodpecker, the 
moorhens flashing their white tails across the ponds. It was extra- 
ordinary how different was the atmosphere which those few birds 
evoked from that of my holiday—an atmosphere of quiet inland 
country, wooded and watered, as against that of the wild and 
romantic South Wales coast. There one may hear nightjar and 
oyster-catcher at one and the same moment ; each night the shear- 
waters can be seen making across the sea for their island homes 
to westward, and sometimes a few would fly around in the small 
hours giving their fantastic call that blends cock-crowing and witch- 
laughter ; kestrels and buzzards populate the cliffs, and their screams 
and mewings mingle with the ringing note of the gulls and the wild 
music of the curlew ; goldfinches are the commonest finch, ravens 
constantly croak across the sky, and many common garden birds 
like thrush, blackbird, sparrow and starling are scarce. 
Pembrokeshire is indeed a wonderful country for birds. Buzzards 
(which W. H. Hudson forty years ago could declare were on the 
verge of extinction in Britain) are truly common. It is a curious 
sight to see them sometimes questing over the barren sea. Ravens 
too, are to be seen every day ; in late summer I have seen them here 
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in flocks of up to twenty. The chough still survives. Up in the 
hills there are Montague’s Harriers (though I did not succeed in 
seeing any) and along the cliffs there are still peregrines which 
have so far eluded all the wartime attempts to destroy them—a 
sad military necessity imposed by the toll they take of the carrier 
pigeons which in certain circumstances are the safest method of 
communication between plane or ship and shore. 

The house-martin, in spite of its name, is also to be numbered 
among the cliff-birds of the region. I saw two cliff-breeding colonies, 
both of them in regions where the rock-bedding was vertical. Where 
this is so, the rock often breaks so as to produce smal] overhangs, 
under which the martins build. The same is true on chalk. Most 
chalk cliffs are bare of martins, but at Arishmell, in Dorset, and 
one or two other places where the strata have been up-ended 
vertically, the requisite overhangs are available. It is easy to see 
how a species with such a preference in the way of nest-site 
should have had most of its population lured away by the more 
liberal and regular provision of overhangs under the eaves of human 
dwellings. 

One very curious feature of what pedantic writers call “the 
Ornis ” of North Pembrokeshire is the rarity both of house-sparrows 
and starlings. There were none. about the !ocal village or the farms, 
and indeed I had to go the best part of four miles before finding 
a little town which harboured a few. A local naturalist told me that 
as breeding birds they were rare all along this coast (though plenty 
of migrant starlings arrive in autumn); but what can be the reason 
for this curious phenomenon I cannot even guess. 

One of the charms of bird-watching is that one may at any 
time hit on something new, or be struck by a piece of behaviour 
that demands further study. Of the latter sort was the piping of 
the oyster-catchers. I had forgotten that this ceremonial is con- 
tinued so late into the season; but the handsome black-and-white 
birds were busy at it, in pairs and trios and small parties, right 
up to when I left. Piping in spring is a curious ambivalent per- 
formance. A bird pipes to his mate ; he also pipes at an intruding 
rival. Piping parties develop, which may consist of a mated pair, 
or a pair of units, or of a trio; or others may join in to form an 
incipient social ritual. Bui here it was continuing after the business 
of breeding was over, and it set me wondering as to its further 
possible functions. Is it an emotional bond cementing the pair 
together for life? Has it a social and gregarious meaning as well 
as an ambivalent sexual function like true song? I believe that it 
would be of real interest to make a detailed study of oystermcatcher 
piping throughout the entire cycle of the year, preferably on birds 
which had been previously ringed as nestlings so as to be individually 
identifiable. 

As regards novelties, I was lucky enough to run into two. Off 
Dinas Head a cormorant was enjoying itself soaring in the up-draught 
by the cliffs. When it had reached some five hundred feet above 
sea-level, it suddenly folded its wings and dropped vertically ; near 
the bottom of its descent it spread its wings again, to skid and 
swerve in all directions before finally alighting on the sea. This 
form of flight-game or sport is familiar in the collective aerial 
games of rooks in autumn, and I have seen it in Louisiana in egrets 
and herons as they came back to their nesting colony in the evening. 
The driving and “shooting” must afford a special excitement, 
and there seems no reason why many of the larger birds should 
not indulge themselves in this way. However, I have never seen 
a cormorant behave thus, and there is no record of such behaviour 
in the Handbook of British Birds. 

Another day my attention was attracted by three birds close 
together in the air and behaving in a very curious way.’ -My 
glasses revealed them as stock-doves. Two were engaged in a duel, 
the third presumably the mate of one of the rivals. This odd bird 
sometimes accompanied the combatants, sometimes flew back to 
perch on the cliff. The novelty was in the mode of fighting. The 
two rivals flew parallel and close together ; each apparently tried 
to rise just above the other, and then closed and struck at his 
opponent with a sideways blow of one wing. 

These airy combats have been seen and recorded, but the descrip- 
tion in the Handbook was not quite accurate for my birds, since 
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it refers to “a performance in which two birds fly so close one 
above the other that from time to time their wings strike together.” 
In my case, the deliberate sideways blow with one wing was the 
salient feature; and this interested me as I had seen the same 
type of fighting in two stock-doves on an oak-tree bough in Ken 
Wood. It is reasonable to suppose that the lateral wing-blow is 
the method of attack evolved for the normal battle-ground provided 
by the branch of a tree, and that this has then continued to be 
utilised in other situations—both on the ground, according to 
Edmund Selous, and even in the air, though here it looks most 
inconvenient and unsuitable. 


. . . . . 7 . . . . 


So back to London; but with grateful memories of a region 
where seashore, cliff, fertile farmland and upland moor are so 
happily blended, each so abundantly provided with its own birds, 
and all in so small a compass, that the different sets of birds, the 
themes of the various ecological habitats are brought into unusual 
contact and orchestrated in a rich but rare natural symphony. 


BOMBERS GOING OUT 


THIS evening is so still 

The after-sunset glow 

Is almost tangible 

Like a fifth element ; 

The valley seems to fill 
With visible air; I stand 
On the floor of a clear pool. 
Black and malevolent 


I watch the bombers climb 
Spiralling, gaining height, 
Up, up, as if there were 

A surface to burst through 
Into another Time: 
Earthbound, I see them go 
Into the neutral night. 
There is nothing I can do. 


But it is as if my heart, 

My body, mind, and soul, 
Were stretching straining taut 
Between us like a rope. 

The strands cry out and part 
One after one till nothing 
Nothing is left but thought 
And the landing light of hope. 


In the dark I go to bed, 
But still the horizon round 
Rings with their note that cracks 
My glass escape: and they 
Will some of them be dead 
When with the morning light 
Under the sky, earthbound, 
We wake to another day. 
Patric DICKINSON, 


PARADE 


EVEN in exile there are living moments. 
Robinson Crusoe looked from his stockade 
Past all the poor things that he had made 
(His sure prosaic pride) in sudden boredom 


With everything except the sense of freedom 
Of ocean breakers, lacing every shade 

Of turquoise, aquamarine and glittering jade 
With white, obliterating the dull currents 


Of his small faithful stream; so, on parade 
In this dim cobbled channel between mills 
I look beyond the immobile stockade 
Of khaki caps and shoulders at the hills, 
A short clear strip above the street-end roof 
And free white clouds out of a former life. 
R. N. Currey. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


UGUST, the weod-monath of our ancestors, is the month of 
weeds: 
“This is the month of weeds. 
Kex, charlock, thistle, 
Among the shorn bristle 
Of stubble drop seeds. 
This is the month of weeds. 
“Spurry, pimpernel, quitch, 
Twine in the stubbie, 
Making for trouble ; 
With nettle in ditch, 
Spurry, pimpernel, quitch.” 
August is not only the month of weeds; it is the month in which 
those of us who are clumsy with the shears, who have not those 
deft ripples of the back-muscles which make the good harvester, 
are set down, in our few hours of holiday, to scratch and pull and 
push these horrible invaders from the soil. There is the process 
known as “digging them in” which is not only exhausting in itself 
but which stimulates the weed to recurrence: tamen usque recurrat. 
There is the Dutch hoe, which when the weeds are small or young 
and the soil loose, produces neat and rapid effects, marred only by 
the difficulty of thereafter collecting and destroying the frail seed- 
lings which have been dislodged. And there is the bodge and 
hand-fork system of weeding, which requires patience but no exces- 
sive industry, and by which one can without undue effort clear three 
square yards in as many hours. I prefer the latter system since it 
is good for soil and soul alike. Not only are the weeds enucleated, 
but one’s character is improved by doing a dull thing thoroughly. 
The weeds that the spade digs in, the weeds that the hoe snaps, 
are by this slow process taken individually, each little severed stem 
becomes a case of conscience; to leave it un-eradicated is a moral 
defeat; a sense of efficient achievement is caused when the most 
brittle tap-root is gouged like a carrot from the earth. 
. . * * 

One comes to acquire, in those long silent hours broken only by 
the grunt of some special effort, a new intimacy with the soil. One 
comes to learn that such phrases as “the ground is baked hard” 
or “the ground is soggy” are mere generalisations, taking small 
account of the gradations of difference between what is wet and 
what is dry. One comes to learn that there are certain conditions 
of dryness in which even the celandine can be extracted without 
breaking, in which even bind-weed can be pulled from the root; 
and that there are certain conditions of wetness when the handle 
of one’s fork becomes a smear of greasy mud and when the little 
roots of the buttercup (my favourite weed) stick to one’s fingers 
as one flicks them into the bodge. Everybody has his preferences and 
his prejudices in regard to weeds. Groundsel is the most amenable 
of all, since it pulls easily and can be given to the birds. There 
are some experts who regard celandine as a special enemy, and who 
will not admit that if one treats it gently one will find that the tubers 
come away in a bunch together, grouped neatly as the breasts of 
Diana of Ephesus. Bindweed, one must admit, is hell; the common 
sow-thistle irritates the hand, exudes when broken a really horrible 
milk, and requires deep digging if it is to be destroyed; couch grass 
we all know and loathe; goosegrass, from which the Swedes make 
coffee in war-time, can be pulled if tact is shown; the plantains are 
not my enemies, since the pleasure of extracting them is greater 
that the trouble caused; to weed nettles is not an afternoon’s occu- 
pation, it is a major campaign; as a relaxation I recommend weeding 
pimpernel and shepherd’s purse; but the worst of all my enemies 
is annual meadow grass. A bed will have been cleaned and raked: 
one looks at it with satisfaction as one wheels away the heavy 
barrow, and a week later a brown beard will have spread across the 
bed, “un frisson d’eau sur de la mousse,” which in a few days will 
turn again to green. Such sights in war-time fill one with despair. 

* * * * 

I hold the doctrine that nothing is really dull provided that you 
do it perfectly; and that nothing can be interesting if you allow 
laziness to intervene. The desire for perfectibility is implanted so 


deeply in the human breast that, as one carries away the trug, or 
wheels away the barrow, more pain is caused by the thought of 
the tap-roots one has left behind than pleasure by the contemplation 
of the heap of weeds deposited upon the dump. Yet few human 
contentments can compare with the sight, after long hour’s work, 
of the smoke from the bad weeds drifting across the summer woods, 
or the thought that the good weeds, neatly piled together, are making 
humus for future enrichment. Having done one’s own work one 
can leave the secret processes of nature to do theirs. And for a 
few short hours one is lulled by the illusion that in fact by effort 
one has rid the bed of weeds; and as the bonfire crackles and the 
flames twist in their own smoke there is comfort in the thought 
that the enemy has been fixed, brought to action and destroyed, 
Yet we know in our hearts that husbandry, as peace, depends upon 
constant vigilance and constant renewal of energy. We have all been 
obliged during the war to surrender our gardens to the tyranny of 
nature; our lawns have become hayfields; potatoes and cabbages dis- 
grace beds designed for primulas and snap-dragons; there are nettles 
clustering around the statue of Pomona: and in the paved walk the 
dandelion ousts the thyme. But many of us have striven by personal 
effort to clear some beds at least to remind us that here was once 
a flower garden. And all this, I repeat, has been good for the soul. 
* * * * 


Never again shall we reproach the garden-boy for taking a whole 
afternoon to clear a single bed. Never again shall we lightly decide 
to have a new azalea border by the moat. The defensive war which 
through four long years we have conducted so unsuccessfully against 
Nature has taught us more ahout gardening than we ever knew 
before. Today we know our own particular weeds with - that 
intimacy which can only come from long hatred. We have learnt 
that the enemy, when apparently defeated, returns with fresh 
reserves the very moment that our back is turned. We have learnt 
that in gardening complacency is fatal and appeasement of no avail 
at all. And in this matter of weeds we have enormously increased 
our experience. Even town-dwellers must by now have come to 
notice with amazement the strange habits of weeds and wild-flowers 
in war. How curious it is that the loose-strife should blaze among 
the ruins of Paternoster Row; that the rosebay should flourish 
among the burnt heaths of Surrey; and that poppies should settle 
suddenly among the bomb-craters on the Downs. Why should 
nettles display so marked a preference for demolished areas, even 
as in the past they chose archaeological sites as the happiest of all 
their hunting-grounds? How comes it that the seeds of wild-flowers 
which have never known the London streets should now germinate 
and prosper among the charred ruins of our churches and halls? 
Or that seeds which have remained dormant all these years should 
suddenly have been awakened by the scream of bombs to a fertility 
which they never previously displayed? Our botanists have noticed 
this phenomenon; I trust that they will publish the results of their 
research. 

+ * * * 

It was always known that the seeds of certain weeds, such as 
the large plaintain, can remain dormant for forty years. The under- 
soil thrown up by bombing has obviously released seeds that have 
been buried almost for a century. It is a disturbing thought. Dr. 
Salisbury has calculated that an ordinary plant of shepherd’s purse 
can spread over a flower-bed as many as five thousand seeds, all 
capable of germination. An ordinary field poppy can produce sixty 
thousand seeds on a single plant. A foxglove, it is estimated, yields 
nearly a million seeds. The groundsel, most precocious of all 
weeds, can produce a family six weeks after its cwn birth. Other 
weeds, such as the yellow toadflax, can send up as many as two 
hundred shoots from their own roots. The ground elder spreads 
secretly at a terrific pace and so does the rosebay willowherb. These 
two enemies, once firmly established, are practically irradicable. 
I derive some comfort from these horrible thoughts. I realise that, 
in view of the fierce profligacy of nature, it is a triamph for the 
gardener if any flowers grow at all. 
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“The Magistrate ’’ and‘* Misalliance.’’ At the Arts Theatre. 


] CANNOT join in the current fashionable depreciation of Shaw as 4 
dramatist. It is natural that some good critics should -be so shocked 
at his almost inhuman common sense as to do him injustice, while 
others are genuinely incapable of the sustained attention necessary 
to perceive that there is a main current of consistency in Mr. Shaw 3 
jdeas that exonerates him entirely from the accusation of being 
no more than brilliantly paradoxical. I have seen Misalliance 
described as a mere spate of talk. Do not let this deter you 
from seeing one of the most entertaining and ingenious comedies 
in the English or any other language. if there were nothing more 
than coruscating wit in Misalliance I would not praise it as a play ; 
but-when great wit pours in an unfailing stream not deviating by 
more than a beautiful parabola from its planned direction ; when the 
wit is both brilliant and purposeful, jogical and unfaltering—besides 
being cunningly evoked by a constant dramatic invention of incident 
and character that illuminate designedly, not haphazardly—one can 
only describe the result as a great constructive achievement, even if 
it is chiefly an intellectual, not an emotional or aesthetic, achieve- 
ment. After all, the art of comedy, unlike that of tragedy, is an 
art of the intellect, and Shaw is not a tragic but a great comic 
writer. How great, one is able to see when one has a chance, as 
in the present season of comedy at the Arts Theatre, to compare 
his work with the masterpieces of the past. Farquhar, Wycherley, 
Congreve, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Wilde may have engaging human 
traits that Shaw lacks, but as masters of that pure intellectual art 
of comedy they are all children beside him. The present production 
of Misalliance is a good one. David Bird has the right gusto for 
Tarleton, Harold Lang struck exactly the proper pose as Bentley 
Summerhays, while Ruth Buchanan was a convincingly spirited 
Hypatia. Peter Jones added to his earlier success as Gunner, and 
one could not have wished for a better Lina Szczepanowska_ than 
Magda Kun. Those who think Shaw cannot create ordinary 
characters (limited, naturally, as comedic figures) should contemplate 
Johnny Tarleton in this play. 
Pinero’s The Magistrate was his first play. It is far superior to 
the majority of successful farces of the last twenty years, and is 
still very amusing. The present production does it full justice. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Bataan.”” At the Empire. ‘*The Flemish Farm.”’ At the 
Leicester Square. ‘* Thursday’s Child.’’ Generally released. 
Ten men dying one by one to hold a vital bridge against an 
advancing Japanese army ; the enemy ring closing in silently through 
the jungle ; the last American standing ready to sell his life dearly 
in the grave he has prepared for himself: here are all the makings 
of an unoriginal piece of melodramatic nonsense. Yet Bataan is one 
of the two best fiction films made about this war (In Which We 
Serve is the other), and beside it The Flemish Farm, starting with 
the advantage of a most unusual story said to be founded upon fact, 
and with the whole of Europe for background instead of a tiny 
patch of jungle, is like an evening with the village drama circle. 
Bataan will bring a lump to your throat which will stay there 
through one hackneyed episode after another: The Flemish Farm 
will pile ingenuity on ingenuity until you will be maddened by 
the pointlessness of it all. It is not simply that Bataan is about 
people and The Flemish Farm is. about a flag; it is also that war 
is not something to be monkeyed about with by the purveyors of 
light romance (at any rate, not whilst the war is still on). The 
Flemish Farm, a story of Belgium’s capitulation and her survival 
as a fighting force in the persons of Belgian fighting men now in 
Britain, reduces the whole matter to a question of how the boys will 
recover the regimental colours from their hiding place in a Flemish 
field. It is nowhere considered necessary to remind us that the 
people of Belgium suffered, and still suffer, not for a square of silk 
concealed under a horse’s saddle, passed off as a muffler or tied 
on a dog’s back to be swum into Spain, but for other weightier 
matters. The war of The Flemish Farm is a neat and tidy war, a 

matter of emblems and mediaeval jousting. 

In Bataan, war is a bloody and a horrible business, in which men 
scream as they die and find no time first to salute the flag. The film is 
terrifyingly realistic, but justifies its production in the only way in 
which any serious film of war possibly can justify itself. It says 
insistently and continuously one thing, and one thing only: in spite 
of the horror and bestiality which has fallen upon them, these men— 
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clerks and farmers, students and taxi-drivers—remain human beings 
with such courage, dignity and comradeship that in the midst of the 
hell of man-made war one still can be proud of the human race 
and confident of its future. This is what Bataan will mean for most 
people who see it, yet the power of the film lies in the fact that it 
does not moralise. There are no long speeches about democracy 
or liberty. There are no long speeches even about death—though 
the film is played in its shadow. Tay Garnett, the director, working 
with an excellent script by Robert D. Andrews, and supported by 
great acting, has left us to draw our own moral from the spectacle 
of ten assorted Americans about to die obscurely and far from home. 


There is the hard-bitten sergeant, never quite sure of the wisdom 
of his decisions, yet determined at all costs to fortify his men with 
the illusion of an iron-hand, even heartless leadership (played with 
surprising reticence and sensitivity by Robert Taylor); there is a 
quiet, bewildered officer, an escaped criminal, a swing-music addict, 
a conscientious objector, an old phlegmatic foolhardy man from the 
mountains, a negro lay-preacher, a garrulous youngster whose deter- 
mination to remain cheerful struggles long and hopelessly against his 
need for tears. For plot there is only the inevitable march of for- 
seeable events ; no tricks or twists, but the story of men about to 
die of war—attempted so often on our screens and accomplished 
so rarely. 

This week a humble little film has been generally released as a 
second feature which also tells us something about people—and in 
particular about children. The fact that many exhibitors have a 
superstitious fear of real people on the screen condemns this film 
to obscurity, but the conscientious cinemagoer will find that 
Thursday’s Child, Rodney Acland’s first job as a director, is some- 
thing quite remarkable. The story (Acland’s own) is of a child 
film-star and the effect of her success upon the lower middle-class 
family from which she comes. Sally Ann Howes as the wise, un- 
spoiled child gives a performance which I found quite astonishing 
in its assurance, and touching in its warmth ; but it is Mr. Acland’s 
neat, imaginative touches of direction, his child’s-eye view of a film 
studio, half nightmare, half fairy-story, his touches of shrewd 
humour, and his understanding of the storms that can rage in a 
middle-class household that marks him as an important recruit to 
the directors’ ranks. Epcar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Mozart’s Horn Concerto No. 4 in E Flat—four parts—played by 
Dennis Brain, with the Hallé Orchestra (Col, DX1123-4), is worth 
having for the beautiful slow movement. The horn is pre- 
eminently an orchestral and not a solo instrument, and in fast 
movements one is always.more conscious of the abnormal difficulty 
of this instrument being overcome by the player than of his 
musicianship. There is nothing else that takes my fancy in the 
Columbia August list. 

Bach’s unaccompanied Prelude from the C Major Violin Sonata, 
No. 4, and an Air from his Suite, No. 3, in D Major (H.M.V. 
DB6156), played by Yehudi Menuhin, is to be recommended, and 
I like Gwen Catley’s singing of two arias from La Traviata, with 
the Hallé Orchestra (H.M.V. C3358) sufficiently to praise their 
recording of excerpts from one of the finest of Verdi’s great operas. 
It is music one never hears perfectly sung, chiefly because it combines 
musical excellence of an uncommonly high order with great technical 
virtuosity. One must be thankful, therefore, if, as in this case, the 
singing does not spoil the music. Technical efficiency without 
equivalent musical invention marks the standard of William Walton’s 
Spitfire Prelude and Fugue (H.M.V. C3359), which is excellent 
cinema music, but is hardly worth hearing for its own sake. The 
songs, “ Phyllis has such charming graces” and “Is she not passing 
fair?” are nicely sung by David Lloyd, who has a good tenor voice 
(Col. DBz2117), but their are many better songs still unrecorded, 
especially among those of our seventeenth century composers, __ 


W. J. T. 
THE COUNTRY SCENE 


LytnG here, how can I speak 
Of the stillness of this place? 
Such utterance would disturb the quiet scene 
Created only by the Maker’s hand. 
Man is a stranger here! 
G. A. PoweLtt-Tuck 
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LETTERS TO 
IHE YUGOSLAV CRISIS 


S1r,—Anyone with even a superficial knowledge of Yugoslavia and of the 
psychology of its peoples must have been amazed at the make-up of the 
new Government, and especially that it should have been called into 
being here in Britain, which is assumed to be one of the leading nations 
in a war for freedom and democracy. Not by the wildest stretch of 
imagination could this Government be said to have anything in common 
with democracy. Already in Belgrade they are talking of this new 
Government as “the second funeral of Yugoslavia” and the Germans 
and Nedich and Pavelich are seeing to it that the propaganda-value of 
this farcical act is being exploited to the full. Unless people here: in 
Britain realise the seriousness of what has just occurred the consequences 
may be disastrous not only for the future of Yugoslavia, but also for the 
future of British relations with that country. 

It would be foolish to deny that the interminable misunderstandings 
between the Serb and Croat members of the different Yugoslav Govern- 
ments which have “ carried on” (“ functioned ” would be an exaggeration) 
here in London during the past two years, have exasperated many friends 
of Yugoslavia. But only chaos can result from adopting such counsels 
of despair. The question might justifiably be asked: By whose advice 
was this Government formed? There is strong evidence for saying that 
it did not result from consultations between the leading Serbs and Croats 
here, but as the result of methods which will later be described as 
attempts by Britain to force an unwanted Government on the Yugoslavs. 
The King of Yugoslavia has exceptional powers under the constitution of 
King Alexander, which still operates. Few people, however, believe that 
he took this drastic step on his own initiative—rather that it was on 
the advice of men who are assumed to believe in democratic methods, 
Presumably we should like to think that King Peter will leave this country 
with an appreciation of the meaning of constitutional monarcliy , yet 
recent experience gives little grounds for such a hope. And this is all 
the more regrettable, seeing that such a change is essential if democracy 
is to prevail in Yugoslavia after this war. 

One can only hope that this Cabinet of officials has been formed for 
one purpose, namely, to get the Yugoslav politicians—whether Serb or 
Croat or Slovene—to realise that unless they adopt a more realistic 
attitude towards this problem of Government here in exile they will 
themselves be largely responsible for whatever catastrophe may take place. 
The points of difference which separated the Serb members and the 
Croat members of the Trifunovich Government, were insignificant 
compared with the greater issue of Yugoslav unity. Even now agreement 
is possible on matters which are still outstanding. These concerned the 
position of M. Fotich, Yugoslav Ambassador in Washington, the contents 
of the Declaration to the United Nations, the Budget of Croatia and the 
co-ordination of the information services in order to establish a single 
Yugoslav policy for the people at home and to other countries. Since 
there are two guerrilla forces fighting inside the country it should also 
be arranged that not only General Mihailovich but also the Partisans are 
represented in the Government. 

It is also useless to deny that agreement must be feached on the 
question of the King’s marriage. As is well known, some of the best 
of the Serb politicians consider that such an event is out of place at 
this time, while the country itself is passing through such suffering, and 
that it will be bitterly resented at home. Here personal and constitutional 
considerations merge—or clash. The supreme issue is the“unity of 
Yugoslavia. Since King Peter is now of age, he must assume responsi- 
bility for his own actions. 

M. Pourich, it has with some reason been suggested, is only a figure- 
head in this Goverrment, the real power being in the hands of Gencral 
Zhitkovich, who is Assistant Commander of the Yugoslav Forces. His 
ideas of democratic government need no comment here, and he is clever 
enough not to be associated directly with this Cabinet which carries 
no weight anywhere. 

It is gravely to be feared that the appointment of this Government 
of undistinguished officials will have the opposite effect from that for 
which Britain has recently been working. It has been urging co-operation 
between Mihailovich and Partisan guerillas. The recent move means a 
definite swing to the Right and will end by both Mihailovich and the 
Partisans dissociating themselves from it. Well may the Serbs and Croats 
at home be asking why they should carry on any resistance, and those 
abroad, why they ever left their country. If the present Government 
really goes to Cairo it will be much nearer not only to Yugoslavia but 
also to Mauritius and South Africa; it might therefore continue its 
journey and visit Stoyadinovich and Prince Paul, since M. Pourich and 
some of his Ministers are their former associates. 
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THE EDITOR 


Some responsibility for the present situation lies very near home. After 
the Serbs had carried through their revolution against Prince Paul and his 
German associates on March 27th, 1941, Mr. Churchill declared that 
Yugoslavia had regained its soul. This Government will go far to lose 
it again, and the Yugoslavia of tomorrow will place a great deal of 
résponsibility upon Britain because we had not sufficient faith in demo- 
cracy or in. the Yugoslavs to lend a helping hand to people whose 
unfortunate past is in ‘no small degree due to the manner in which the 
Great Powers exploited the Balkans for their own ends a few generations 
ago.—I am, Sir, &c., ROBERT POWELL. 


LIVING ROOM 


S:rk,—Sir Eric Macfadyen begins his excellent article in last week’s 
Spectator by asking “ Do people want to live on top of one another?” 
Another of his most pertinent questions is “What about London’s 
children? ” I happen to know how a few of London’s children live— 
the ones housed in those packing-cases for humanity whose tall, chess- 
board walls can be seen each side at Page Street, ‘Westminster. There 
are balconies running round the courtyards of each building giving access 
to all the flats. Outside their own door one day I found two pale little 
girls sitting with a few books and a miniature blackboard, they were 
playing school. The next time I visited their mother I asked why this 
open-air class had been discontinued. “The porter came along,” said 
she, “and said they mustn’t sit outside—playing on the balcony is for- 
bidden.” Your readers may say: “Oh, well, I expect there is a proper 
playground.” So there is—an asphalted place surrounded by heavy and 
ta!l iron bars so that the children’s balls can break no windows—like a 
cage for lions or bears at the Zoo—but only a very few mothers can 
get a glimpse of it from their windows, and the little 9-year-old school- 
mistress could not have carried her blackboard so far. Once I had an 
opportunity to speak to one of the City Fathers responsible for those 
Page Street flats. “ We are very proud of them,” said he; “and as to 
playgrounds for the children, I remember signing cheques for the swings 
and see-saws.” The swings and see-saws were there all right—but they 
were placed in a narrow alleyway behind the enormous buildings where 
no sun ever came. Also a long row of dustbins had their place in that 
rat-run, too. 

There are gardens in Page Street, two of them; but as the gardener 
explained to me, they are always kept locked except in school hours so 
that children should not pick the flowers or play on the grass. This is 
how London treats children. Is it any use Government appealing for 
more babies? 

There is, as far as I know, only one housing estate in London where 
family life is considered of any importance—the Magdalen College Mission 
with its many flats in Somers Town. There, there is a nursery school 
for the babies ; there are playgrounds for the big children, sand-heaps 
for smaller ones ; drying grounds for women to hang out their washing ; 
clubs and community centres where old and young, men and women 
can meet. There is also an adequate supply of places in which prams 
can be kept. One day at Abady House (Page Street) I met a young 
mother bringing two babies in a pram down from the top floor. How 
did she ever get them back again? Think of having to do that unaided 
every day. 

A few elderly women are quite happy living in their neat flats—they 
are content to grow a few plants in a window-box—but the men, most 
of them, long for a little bit of garden. “We did have one once and 
grew our own vegetables: but my man can’t even get an allotment any- 
where near here,” said a woman to me one day. Have the planners of 
these enormous blocks of flats that are to be, thought of what it means to 
sick folk not to be able to see the sky? I used to visit an old woman 
crippled with arthritis who lay in bed for years in her little room. From 
her window she could see nothing but the wall of the next block of flats, 
and she longed in vain to see the blue sky or “a bit of green.” Forgive 
this long letter. I think of the many people I know condemned to live 
in these prison-like flats, and there is nothing I can do to help them but 
to write and beg those in authority—those who are planning the new 
London—to think again and yet again before they condemn thousands 
more of their fellow-men to such a deadening, soul-destroying existence.— 
Yours sincerely, MarGERrY REILLY. 

The Grange Nursing Home, Morden, Surrey. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Neither the Dean of Wells nor the Rev. P. Gardner-Smith will 
expect me to attempt a reconciliation between their viewpoint and mine, 
The divergence is fundamental. They, as Christians, accept that God is 
their Creator and Father, Who claims their love and obedience ; that 
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Christ is the Son of God, Who came to this earth to tell us about His 
Father and to help us to serve Him. To them, therefore, it is sincerely 
a matter of principle to press upon the Board of Education a policy 
most likely to ensure that the truth, as they see it, is made available to 
the largest number and at the earliest moment. I, as a sceptic, depre- 
cate as stationary the attitude that truth has been revealed. Rather is 
thought the means by which we endeavour to arrive at truth ; and if we 
know the truth already we need not think. Education is concerned with 
the development of inquiry and investigation ; doctrinal religion, by its 
nature, with their limitation. The cultivation of belief in the doctrines, 
not of Christianity only, but of any particular faith, seems to me a joint 
pastoral and parental concern, and not the responsibility of the educational 
system. 

"When, therefore, the Rev. P. Gardner-Smith asks me to define more 
closely my attitude towards the place of Christianity in the educational 
system of the future, my answer is twofold. Firstly, a firm distinction 
should be made between doctrine and ethics. I do not assume, as the 
Dean of Wells suggests, that Christianity is “ primarily, if not entirely, 
an ethical or moral system”; but I could wish that it were. “Do good 
to them that hate you . . . bless them that curse you .. . give to every 
one that asketh thee,” and the like, are magnificent moral principles in 
their own right. Let the emphasis be laid on them, not on doctrinal 
dogmas, which as a whole are entirely unsuitable for young people to 
tackle. If Christian doctrine must be taught, let it be in a secular and 
impartial manner and not, as at present, as Divine revelation with which 
no child must disagree. 

I come, secondly, to the sentence in my first letter which seems to 
have dismayed most the Rev. P. Gardner-Smith, since it excited a meri- 
torious but quite unnecessary solicitude for the “poor children” whom 
it was likely to affect, viz.: “If we are to achieve world co-operation, 
it will be not by a totalitarian victory of one religion, but through a 
synthesis of religions.” Now a synthesis is a combining of elements or 
parts into a whole; applied to education, my phrase sought to convey 
that, instead of being confined to Christianity, the religious curriculum 
should be directed towards diffusing among children a general knowledge 
and appreciation of the common spiritual and ethical elements of the 
great faiths of the world. On practical; grounds alone, surely this is 
unexceptionable? This country is the centre of a great Empire, millions 
of whose inhabitants profess religions other than Christianity ; it is the 
Ally of Confucian and Buddhist China, and of great Mohammedan 
peoples. The links between us in years to come should be, in the common 
interest, greater than ever before. They can be—but only through 
tolerance based on knowledge. And it is in the schools that knowledge, 
for most of us, begins. 

Evidently, in endeavouring to be concise I became obscure, or the 
Rev, P. Gardner-Smith would surely not have conjured up the Gilbertian 
picture of “ poor children ” becoming “ honorary members of all the faiths.” 
Actually, on the basis proposed, the children would not be obliged to 
subscribe to a single one of the faiths taught, any more than a grounding 
in the essentials of world geography, history or economics makes them 
honorary citizens of each country discussed. Nor should their minds be 
bemused: the essentials of Confucianism, for example, are far less abstruse 
than such dogmas as Transubstantiation, Reservation of the Sacrament 
and the Apostolic Succession, which, as I know from experience, are 
paraded before truly “poor children” in Roman Catholic schools and 
are beloved by not a few Anglo-Catholics.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

19 Harrow View, Harrow on the Hill. ANTHONY PHILIP KIELY. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHOICE 


Sir—Professor Pigou’s article on “The Industrial Choice” comes as a 
timely reminder that there are still economists who consider the problem 
of mass unemployment as intrinsically insoluble. 

Professor Pigou draws attention to “a simple but vital fact of arith- 
metic, namely, that if the proportion of our resources devoted to one sort 
of employment is to be larger after the war than it was before, the pro- 
portion devoted to some other sort must be smaller.” This would indeed 
be true if all available resources had, in fact, been used before the war. 
One should have thought that everybody, in particular every economist, 
was aware of the fact that there were considerable unused resources in 
pre-war Britain. 

Inasmuch as. there were, it may be legitimate to draw attention to 
another “simple but vital fact of arithmetic,” namely, that each con- 
stituent part of a total can be increased if the total increases. This does 
Not seem to have occurred to Professor Pigou. He assures us that “ the 
Proportion devoted to all sorts together cannot possibly be larger ” than 
it has been before the war. ‘Why not? 

The question of whether or not thi; proportion can be increased is 
identical with the question of preventing a recurrence of mass unemploy- 
ment. “This problem,” he says, “is assuredly a very important one.” 
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If he thinks that it “cannot possibly ” be solved—if he still thinks so, in 

spite of all recent experiences here and abroad—perhaps he will give us 

his reasons.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., E, F. SCHUMACHER. 
Bodleian Library Extension, Broad Street, Oxford. 


PUNISHMENT OF WAR CRIMINALS 


S1r,—In your latest issue, Mr, Harold Nicolson returns to the subject of 
the punishment of war criminals. He has clearly a tender conscience on 
this subject and would rather that they escaped punishment entirely than 
run any risk that in bringing them to book any act of ours should tarnish 
England’s bright shield. And, at any rate, “the unerring instinct of the 
British people is never to hit a man when he is down,” as witness his 
villagers at the féte, who would no longer throw darts at Mussolini ; 
though one could put quite a different interpretation on their restraint. 

One might allow all this to pass without comment were it not that 
there is plenty of evidence that others in high places hold the same 
views, or simply treat the possibility of punishing Hitler and the rest as 
a subject for levity. Mr. Nicolson says that he once hated Mussolini 
intensely, but now that he has. fallen from power his “rage is calm and 
cold,” nor does he wish to see him “anything more than the victim of 
his own turpitude.” Note how beautifully the last word tones down his 
crimes. But one wonders if Mr. Nicolson would be as calm and cold 
were he an Abyssinian or a Greek. It is little wonder that other peoples 
doubt our sincerity and doubt if they can trust us to carry out our 
declared intentions, and yet, as never before, the whole future of man- 
kind depends on the degree to which other nations trust our word and cn 
the degree that we are worthy of their trust. Mr. Nicolson implies that 
at any rate we shall be unable to carry out our declared intentions, and 
quotes international law as written (for which he declares, quite wrongly, 
we are fighting) in support of his view, but the dust of his law books is 
blinding him to the march of events and the goal. The common man has 
a right to ask: “What has international law, as it exists, ever done for 
us? Has it ever prevented the Hitlers and Mussolinis bringing war upon 
us, or torturing and murdering us on the plea of national emergency? 
Does it exist only to save the Hitlers and the Mussolinis from our wrath 
and from the just punishment for their crimes? ” 

On great and memorable occasions the common man has taken the law 
into his own hands, when his lawgivers have failed him, and if that is 
the only way left to us, this time Mr. Nicolson must not brush it aside 
as “a momentary impulse of the multitude,” to quote his article ; for the 
mood of the common man this time is stern and implacable. Whatever 
the “old Parliamentary hands” may think about it, the common man 
knows that this is not just another old war to be settled by the old- 
methods (dear to the old hands), but a great turning point in the life of 
humanity. If it is allowed to become anything less, then our future is 
indeed sombre. So let us burn our books of international law, if they 
will not serve, and write new ones, and let their burning light a page in 
history so chat when other men of violence, the Hitlers and the Musso- 
linis of the future, turn to see what happens to violent men, they will 
read that there came a time when they did not die comfortably in their 
beds, as so often happened in the past, but met their just reward at the 
hands of their fellow-men, over whose lives and dearest hopes they had 
ridden rough-shod.—Yours, &c., H. G. LYALL. 

The Hazels, Bricket Wood, vid Watford, Herts, 


WAR-TIME MORALS 


Sm,—Mr. Angus Watson’s letter is excellent as summarising the Church’s 
teaching on sex. None of us would disagree with his admirable exposi- 
tion of the Christian attitude in this matter. But the fact is that young 
people of today do not see things in this light, and the problem is to 
relate Christian teaching to this most vital subject. As an example, in 
a recent “ best-selling” novel there were two cases of seduction and one 
of perversion in the first few chapters. The book was given me to read 
by a young girl of eighteen brought up in the strictest Christian home, 
When I expressed my opinion that the book was thoroughly decadent 
both she and her fiancé, a young Christian aged twenty-one, were amazed 
that I had found anything to criticise in it. It was not that they would 
think of emulating the characters concerned, but that the moral side of 
the question simply had not entered their heads. 

I still maintain that there is no teaching-on sex apart from marital 
infidelity in the Gospels. I agree entirely with Mr. Watson’s position 
except where he asserts that I am mistaken! But his letter is that of an 
older man who has not had to deal intimately with these problems of 
modern youth. The modern generation is not likely to be influenced 
by Jewish teaching, which incidentally condoned congubinage and also 
male and female slaves together with eunuchs. They are inclined to 
look askance at Paul’s teaching with his curious attitude towards marriage 
in general. As for modern civilisation, it has not much to commend it to 
the young people. In ahy case, it is difficult to apply the foundations of 
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society te an acute personal problem, and those foundations »need not 
necessarily be Christian. In addition, the economic aspect of modern 
civilisation is resp6nsible for undue postponement of marriage which is 
responsible for much of the irregularity that we are discussing. The, 
Church has in some way or another to nail down sexual irregularity as 
sin against God in the Christian sense. Until that is done no progress 
will be made.—Yours, A. E. Moore. 


THE CARLISLE SYSTEM 


Sir,—Mr. Mammatt, in criticising my article “ The Pub and the Club,” 
complains that I make Mr. Pickwick “repeat the old teetotal canard 
that the trade’s only business is to sell drink.” I did not use the word 
“only.” But that the trade’s business is to sell drink is not merely 
teetotal opinion. The overwhelming majority of the Royal Commission 
on Licensing in England and Wales, reporting in 1931, said, “The 
ordinary public-house today is still a place where both externally and 
internally the predominating, and very often the exclusive, emphasis is 
on the sale of intoxicants.” Why did the breweries buy up 95 per cent. 
of the public-houses if not as a means of selling their beers? The test 
of a good tied tenant of a brewery is whether he increases the barrelage 
in his house. , 

But this is not the test of a good manager at Carlisle. Mr. Mammatt 
is wrong is suggesting they are any less “genial” than mine host in 
the ordinary public-house, or that State ownership has no advantage 
“either in the service it renders or its effects on sobriety.” Chapter XII 
of the report of the Royal Commission comments on the State ownership 
at Carlisle, and contains the following: “ We doubt whether anywhere 
else in the country, so uniformly high a standard has been reached” 
(384) ; “ The social and material results have been, we think, striking ” 
(379) ; “ The attendance is willing and obliging ” (383) ; “ Police witnesses 
with practical experience of the district were unanimous in testifying 
to the great improvement in public order” (399) ; “ We think it (public 
ownership) is theoretically sound, and that experience in Carlisle has 
gone far to show it to be sound in practice also” (416). 

I quite realise that the trade has put up some good new public-houses 
and improved others, but, as the Royal Commission said, “ there are still 
large numbers of houses, particularly in the industrial districts, which are 
poor, and cramped in structure, gloomy, often insufficiently ventilated 
and sometimes even deficient in standards of cleanliness.” 

There are none such now at Carlisle—Yours, &c., 

51 Brockswood Lane, Welwyn Garden City. 


FIRE GUARD ORDERS 


Str,—In your remarks on the Fire Guard Orders last week you state: 
“What a well-organised service could do against raids on the R.A.F. 
scale is problematic.” I submit that in the cities and large towns attacked 
on the scale you mention the Civil Defence organisation would com- 
pletely break down and that there would be no alternative to evacuation 
of the population. This points to the importance of the small towns and 
rural areas being fully organised for the reception of evacuees on a scale 
not yet experienced. I suggest that every local authority in the areas 
earmarked for their reception should appoint a committee to work out a 
scheme to cover all foreseeable requirements, of which emergency cooking 
and sanitary arrangements are amongst the two most important.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, W. B. CureELL. 
Pudners, Poughill, Bude, Cornwall. 


THE SUBMERGED GENERATION 


Smr,—As one not yet of age, may I voice a strong protest against those 
who are calling me and my generation “submerged”? The cry has 
risen mainly from the ranks of the older generation, before whose greater 
knowledge and experience I bow; but they must have known, in the 
days of their own youth, that ignorance and inexperience cannot 
submerge the young, in whom energy and a natural faith and hope in 
the future—the stronger perhaps for ignorance—flow side by side. 

Neither I nor my friends, many of whom are serving in the Forces, 
feel submerged by the older generation or by present-day circumstances, 
and we resent being cut off into a separate sect—the “ Young "— 
which we know to be impracticable. There is much the older genera- 
tion can and must teach us before we come to our full grown senses, 
and perhaps a little that we can do to keep them young in mind. 
Meanwhile, we fail to see what valuable purpose can be achieved 
by dividing us into separate camps.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Miss) A. RUTTLEDGE. 
Yacht Equinoxe; Old Mill Creek, Dartmouth, Devon. 


R. L. REIss. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


And there seem to be seasons when plants and 
various animals “sport” or develop oddities of form and colour. [ 
ask because queries in quantity reach me, many of them insoluble. For 
examples I took two questions about queer butterflies to one of our 
greatest specialists, and he could give no other answer than that they 
were sports from perhaps this, perhaps that species. Similar questions 
about birds are numerous. Here is one from Berkshire: “Can you tell 
me if there is any known reason for a sudden outbreak of albinism? In 
twenty years in this district I have seen only about two cases of white 
feathers in blackbirds, but this season there have suddenly appeared two 
chaffinches and two starlings with a considerable amount of white. In 
addition I have noticed one or two other birds with white feathers other 
than the orthodox.” Certainly albinism seems unusually widespread over 
England, especially I believe among Hampshire blackbirds. It is said not 
to be hereditary, but I knew one family, at any rate, of blackbirds which 
passed on the quality. It is possible that an exceptionally early spring 
may have influenced coloration and left the full colour latent. As to the 
butterflies I have myself seen both meadow browns and lesser coppers 
that were scarcely recognisable as such. 


Is this a sporting year? 


Little Augustuses 


Schoolboys, members of a flourishing bird and tree society, were 
discovered at the work of using frogs as targets for their catapults— 
at a yard range—and destroying bird nestlings. The village schoolmaster 
was brave or rash enough to round the ringleaders up and tell the rest 
to throw stones at them, which they did with gusto! Whether such an 
example of making the punishment fit the crime is to be recommended 
I do not know ; but such cruelties, as well as other delinquencies, seem 
to have much increased during the war, and schoolmasters who take 
trouble to prevent them deserve our thanks. Certain small boy birds’- 
nesters who came under my notice did not touch the eggs they found, 
but waited till the young were hatched. They acted exactly like the shrike, 
which Tennyson took to illustrate his theme of “nature red in tooth 
and claw.” I have known a shrike to ravage almost every nest in a 
garden ; and these small villains almost cleared a wide common of its 
nests, including willow-warblers, nightingale, lark and linnet in quantity. 
Schoolmasters can do much, but parents can do more. 


Premature Gleaning 


Gleaning, on behalf of domestic poultry, has been recommended by 
authority ; but the trouble is that it has proved premature. A good deal 
of grain was gleaned before it was cut by those whom an old labourer 
described as “ two-legged birds "—a not very logical definition. It should 
certainly be forbidden, while shocks, stooks or mows are in the field. 
Other sorts of food collection might well be encouraged. There is now 
quite a vigorous market for the weed seeds thrown out by the cunningly 
selective threshers ; but in general the fact is little appreciated that hens 
delight in a great variety of weed seeds. One of the most useful is the 
greater plantain. It carries an immense amount of seed of good nutritive 
quality. At the same time gleaning is an admirable form of salvage if 
properly regulated ; and an industrious family can collect a quantity of 
grain that will last their half dozen pullets for months. Some of us 
remember how much bread it supplied to the labourer’s family when he 
was earning some 18s. or less a week—and what delicious bread it was! 
In those days there were local millers, who knew nothing of the extrac- 
tion of the germ and would mill village contributions separately. 


In the Garden 


English gardeners are certainly too conservative, especially perhaps 
the village gardener. The only gourd that he grows is the common 
marrow, preferring the green variety, though it has less flavour than 
the white. Doubtless the common marrow gives the most satisfactory 
return ; but the squash, the pumpkin and the bush marrow (much the 
most agreeable to eat) are all as easy to grow in the same sort of places, 
and its variety is amusing if nothing else. It is the custom to grow 
marrows on any old heap, but how much better they have done this year 
on specially prepared beds! It has proved a very floriferous year. To 
give one example, cuttings taken last year of that interesting bush, 
the cross-bred buddleia named after Mr. Meyer, are already in blossom 
on their shady site. W. Beacu THomas. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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BOOKS OF .THE DAY 


Russian History 


Russia Through the Centuries. By M. Philips Price, M.P. 
Allen and Unwin. §s.) 

Tue fault with the majority of books written about Russia in recent 
times, and particularly since the war, is a lack of historical back- 
ground. The Soviet period of Russia’s history has its roots in the 
past, and cannot be properly explained nor studied in a vacuum. 
Too many of the interpreters of the Bolshevik revolution try to 
paint their pictures in colours that are applicable only to Western 
Democracy. Thus, according to their political faith, they either 
try to palliate purges and convict labour camps, or quote such 
aspects of Soviet Government as support their anti-Soviet bias. 
These phenomena fall into proper perspective when seen against 
Russia’s past. 

Russia’s earliest beginnings and historical development were so 
different from anything known in the West that the Russian character 
and Russian institutions are necessarily widely different from those 
found in Western Europe. And, though the Slav race belongs 
to the Indo-European family, the Russian has acquired an Asiatic 
temperament which differentiates him from the Latin and Nordic 
races, and to some extent even from the Western Slavs, whose 
civilisation and culture were mainly derived from the West. 

In Russia Through the Centuries Mr. Philips Price makes, on the 
whole, a successful attempt to compress ten centuries of Russian 
history into 130 pages. The result is, unavoidably, a certain over- 
simplification of many complex issues. The book is not a good 
substitute for even a popular history written by a professional 
historian. But for those who want no more than a superficial appre* 
ciation of the main events of the past in order to throw some light 
on the present it is adequate. The epochal events in Russian history 
are: the adoption of Christianity from Byzantium, and with it the 
Greek culture ; the Tartar domination ; the reign of Ivan IV and 
the subsequent “Time of Troubles”; the reign of Peter I; the 
Emancipation of the Serfs ; the revolution of 1917; the agrarian 
revolution of 1930-1933. The last may require explaining to many 
readers, who probably believe that the last event of supreme his- 
torical importance was the establishment of the Soviet régime in 
1917. Actually this affected the rural peasantry, some 80 per cent. 
of the total population, to a comparatively minor degree. It was 
the collectivisation of agriculture, begun on a wholesale scale in 
1930, that altered the whole manner of life of peasant Russia, and 
introduced a new economic principle that is almost as important 
a milestone, though not so spectacular, as he overthrow of the 


Autocracy. 
A point that is implicit in his book, but which Mr. 
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Philips Price does not stress, is that no revolutionary change has 
been brought about by a popular uprising. The reforms of Ivan IV 
and Peter I were imposed by an autocrat on reluctant victims ; and 
nobody pretends that the collectivisation of the peasants by the 
Soviet Government was regarded with any other emotion than dis. 
trust by the vast majority of the peasant farmers. The overthrow 
of the Kerensky Government by the Bolsheviks was made possible 
by the approval and co-operation of the bulk of the urban prole- 
tariat, but the revolution was planned and carried out by a small 
body of professional revolutionaries who afterwards had to fight 
hard to maintain the power they had seized. Eventually the Soviet 
Government, whichoriginally had a vision of leading a world 
revolution under the banner of Marxian internationalism, was willy- 
nilly forced to fit itself into a Russian frame by the ineluctable inertia 
of Russian tradition. Even the bureaucracy first created by Peter | 
had to be recreated, for the alternative to bureaucratic administra. 
tion in Russia is anarchy. And those who knew Russia under the 
Imperial régime can testify that the Soviet bureaucracy differs from 
its predecessor only in externals, the substitution of portraits of 
Lenin and Stalin for ikons and oleographs of Nicholas II, and ordi- 
nary dress for uniform ; and even this difference seems on the road 
to being redressed. 
Spiritually the Bolshevik ideology is the heir of the Orthodox 
Church, with the same broad humanism, intolerance of schism 
and messianism. 
the Russian thinks of human relations as a structure of which 
individuals are the bricks, and ruthlessly casts aside those bricks 
which cannot fit into the building. This attitude of mind excludes 
racial hatreds, but equally it arouses persecution of sects and 
classes and systems which are antipathetic to Communism. It is 
right that the Anglo-Saxon democratic peoples should take pains 
to learn to appreciate the Russian character and genius, but it is 
of no less moment that the Russians should make a corresponding 
effort, for without mutual understanding and confidence international 
co-operation cannot be achieved. L. E. Husparp. 


A Loss to Archaeology 


The Traveller’s Journey is Done. By Dilys Powell. 
Stoughton. gs. 6d.) 


I poust if the in memoriam bicgraphy can ever rank either as a 
work of art or a mode of literature unless it takes the form of 
poetry. And even then the commemorated must remain anonymous. 
The Kyrnos of Mimnermus, or Lycidas, or even Tennyson’s hero, 
live forever because they are sketched, not etched. And they live 
because they are the vehicles of poetry. Dilys Powell has here 
composed a biographical commemoration of her husband Humfrey 
Payne, the archaeologist, and drawn it with the hard, clear lines of 
dry-point, against the even clearer lines of a Greek background. 
But, written in the third person, and with the hero always referred 
to by his surname and herself by her Christian name, her prose 
‘lacks warmth and humanity. The essence of success in a literary 
venture such as this must be that there should be charm of prose, 
beauty of setting and a sympathetic subject. Of these qualities 
the second is found in full. Greece and Greeks, when understood, 
forbid the pen to be prosy and dull. But when the theme is that 
of a young and brilliant scholar abruptly cut off at the height of his 
brilliance something more is needed than mere delineation. Nor 
can delineation by itself hold the sympathy of the reader if there 
is a note of defiance, a hint of lack of appreciation—which does 
certainly obtrude. Humfrey Payne took to Greece and to 
archaeology without any preliminary inclinations or experiments. 
Arid he took to it with instant success, applying to the subject a 
scholarship and skill which is nt common, concentrating on the 
early classical period which the work of a generation of other scholars 
had long shown to be the most moving and remarkable of all the 
phases of Greek art. Greece in the sixth»and early fifth centuries 
was at its greatest and finest in all forms of art and literature. On 
that period Payne concentrated, and added to knowledge several 
first-rate monographs and discoveries. 

In addition he carried out excavations at Perachora, a site opposite 
Corinth, which produced many works of art and enabled him 1 
verify and amplify current views of the art and history of the age 
and region which he had done so much to describe. He held the 
post of Director of the British School at Athens, for whom the 
excavations were carried out, from 1929 to 1935, when he died, and 
under his direction much work of great merit was done by the 
students who worked with him. In the polyglot society of 
archaeological Athens his name stood high, with that of the school. 


(Hodder and 


As Mr. Philips Price vividly and aptly puts it, ° 
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«My Mummy and Daddy look after me, but why are some children so unhappy?” 
When parents ignore their responsibilities, or cause the little 
ones suffering, the N.S.P.C.C. has to act. Remonstration is 
usually sufficient, and stronger measures are used only when 
absolutely necessary. 

Over 100,000 children are helped every year. 
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President : H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 


Kindly send your gift to Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
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His tragedy was that there was so much good work that he would 
most certainly have done. But, as this book shows, he was both 
impatient and intolerant of circumstances and people, and those are 
qualities which’ do not harmonise with that easy acceptance of men 
and things which is so typical of modern Greece. Patience, a shrug 
of the shoulders and a certain fatalism are virtues the foreigner do¢s 
well to cultivate in Greece. Only by their exercise are the Greeks 
now enduring what they endure. In this book those qualities are 
absent, as in author and subject. But the reader will learn much 
of the practice and methods of archaeology and of its use and 
purpose. Payne’s death was a grave loss to learning and if the 
authoress has not achieved what she set out to do she has at least 
made this clear to a world which, inured to constant loss, is apt 
to forget too soon and too quickly. JoHN BoxworTH. 


The Home Guard 


The Home Guard of Britain. By Charles Graves. (Hutchinson. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. CHARLES GRAVES’S history of the Home Guard must be rated 
as a first-class performance. He gives his readers the facts and he 
has presented them in such a way that the volume should appeal to 
the general reader, even if he prefers to skip portions of it, and 
is quite indispensable to those members of the Home Guard who 
still insist, despite all discouragements, in taking their part-time 
employment seriously. The author undertook his task with the 
official encouragement that made its fulfilment possible. He has 
had accesss to records, and has accordingly been able to give a 
picture that is as complete as can be while the war is still in 
progress, and the considerations of security have to be respected. 
He has presented it, first, as a connected story of the three years 
of the life of the Home Guard, and has devoted the latter half of 
the volume to appendices, which include a lengthy collection of 
reports that he has received from individual units, covering their 
origins in the L.D.V. days, and subsequent activities. The book is 
packed with stories, many of them heroic, and, still more, 
humorous, and brings to the public some realisation of what it owes 
to its Home Guard, quite apart from its practical usefulness to 
H.G. personne!. 

The only major fault of the book is that it possesses no index ; 
a most aw kward omission from the point of view of the serious 
student. No doubt that will be rectified in future editions. It 
is also not free from the minor mistakes that are almost inseparable 
from war-time book production, and one does not—quite naturally— 
agree entirely with all the opinions expressed by the author. If 
the reader was not occasionally irritated by them, the book would 
almost certainly be colourless. And it is certainly not that. The 
author is skilful in being frank without being offensive. Writing 
with official encouragement, it is only to be supposed that he had 
no wish to incur official displeasure, and there is nothing in the 
book to which anybody in Whitehall can reasonably take exception. 
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Yet, Mr. Graves has managed to give the whole truth to his readers 
—and particularly to those who scan between the lines. He shows 
how the Home Guard was developed from an Irregular Force 
into one almost more Regular than the Regulars themselves, its 
individuality was submerged, its high-spots carefully ironed down 
to the orthodox level ; no one will gainsay that this was an achieve- 
ment on the, part of Whitehall, or even that it was a beneficial 
achievement. But whether it was quite the best possible one, in 


all the circumstances, is another matter altogether. 
FRANCIS JONES. 


South American Nazis 


The Nazi Octopus in South America. Hugo Fernandez Artucio, 
(Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. ARTUCIO is a professor and a philosopher. But not for him the 
cioistered virtue of an ivory tower. He is a leading member of the 
Uruguayan Socialist Party ; he has been twice tried and once im- 
prisoned ; and it was he who was primarily responsible for unyeiling 
in 1940 the German plot which threatened the safety and integrity 
of the Republic of Uruguay. Since then he has made it his business 
to investigate and expose Nazi-Fascist activities throughout South 
America. The evidence which he presents here is sensational 
and, on the whole, impressive. If anyone doubts the ramifications 
of the N.S.D.A.P., the Foreign Organisation of the National Socialist 
Party, the menace which it has been to neutral countries, the use 
by the German Embassies and Legations of their diplomatic 
immunity as a cover for propaganda, espionage and subversive 
activities, Dr. Artucio should supply an adequate corrective. His 
analysis makes it clear, moreover, how social conditions and political 
rivalries in some of the Latin American States, and the existence of 
large colonies of Axis nationals, have been favourable to Axis 
infiltration. 

Dr. Artucio’s book, however, was a tract for the times (it was 
written in 1941), and it is informed more by the spirit of the advocate 
than by that of the judge. Even the reader prejudiced in Dr. 
Artucio’s favour will wonder whether the facts which he cites always 
bear out the conclusions at which he arrives ; potentially dangerous 
as Axis designs were, it is questionable whether Dr. Artucio has not 
given to them too logical and systematic an interpretation ; and 
rapid as the spread of Nazism has been among the German colonists, 
not all Germans in Latin America are Nazis and some of them have 
deserved well of the countries of their adoption. Nor are the 
remedies which Dr. Artucio proposes without their dangers. He 
believes (with Haya de la Torre) that democracy (which he does 
not define) “should be made obligatory” in all the American 
nations, and to enforce it he favours the method of “ collective 
intervention.” It is, alas, a doctrine strangely familiar. Dr. Artucio 
finished his book on the eve of the Rio de Janeiro Conference of 
1942. Since then much water has flowed under the bridges. All the 
Latin American States except Argentina have severed relations with 
the Axis Powers. Some are at war. Vigilance over Axis nationals 
has been increased and the dangers which Dr. Artucio outlined are 
now more remote. They have not, however, vanished; and the 
attentive reader will.find food for thought, and not always agreeable 
thought, in these pages. B. S. TOWNSEND. 


News From Italy 


By Reynolds and Eleanor Packard. (Chatto and 


Balcony Empire. 

Windus. 15s.) 
IN certain respects Balcony Empire makes a good companion volume 
to Mr. Shirer’s Berlin Diary, ard could well have been published 
under the title Rome Diary. For it is only a diary, a diary of head- 
lines interspersed with details of a foreign correspondent’s life 
abroad. How overwhelmed these American journalists are at the 
“glamour” of their own lives! This all too often results in some 
of their books degenerating into mere lists of meaningless names of 
yet other journalists whose Owners were met in cafés, at official 
functions or on the dramatic aeroplane journeys which punctuate 
the superficial judgements on men and events. 

Balcony Empire is am agency correspondent’s book. That is t 
say, it is written by two people whose job in Rome before and 
after Italy’s entry into the war, in Spain during the Civil War, 
in Ethiopia with the Italian armies and in Albania and Greece with 
those same armies, was to send the story, to send as quickly as 
possible at least a flash of the news, no matter at what time of 
the day or night, to the head office of the United Press of America. 
As the Packards themselves enviously explain in their book, this 
is a task very different from, and in physical respects more exacting 
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Faber new books 





The Adventures of the Young Soldier in 
Search of the Better World Cc. E. M. JOAD 


In Dr. Joad’s brilliant new book, the Young Soldier meets 
a disillusioned old hand, all cynicism, a statesman, all plati- 
tudes, Mr. Escape-goat, the diplomat, and the Reverend 
Hateman, the clergyman, and a host of other characters. The 
illustrations are by Mervyn Peake. 6/- 


Within the Cup PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Miss Bottome’s new novel is the story of a famous Viennese 
psychiatrist and surgeon exiled to England in 1939 who takes 
the temperature of England throughout the changing condi- 
tions of our wartime life. In this book Miss Bottome sets 
out to do for her own country what she tried to do for Nazi 
Germany in The Mortal Storm: to portray through the lives 
of private individuals, the conflict of aims under which this 
country reels. 8/6 


Norfolk Life LILIAS RIDER HAGGARD 
and HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Mr. Williamson has recast these articles by Miss Rider 
Haggard in a form suitable for book publication. He believes 
that many others will find in this chronicle an interest equal 
to his own. 8/6 


Poems from the Russian 
FRANCES CORNFORD 


Mrs. Cornford’s sensitive translations into English verse of 
short poems by the best-known Russian poets have now 
been collected in book form. 3/6 

















*... to the time when we all made our barley water this 
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duration, Robinson’s ‘ Patent ’ Barley steps into the breach, 
$0 to speak, and helps you to keep up the good. habit of 
drinking barley water regularly. Try it ; it’s as easy to make 
as acup of tea. Flavouring? Well, that is a bit of a problem. 
Some folk use lemonade powder when they can get it. 
I use the juice of stewed or tinned fruit and find it very 
good. Honey and jam are also very pleasant alternatives.”’ 
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Mitler Divided France 


G. & W. FORTUNE 
The authors of this book, two British subjects 
who lived in France for more than two years 
after the capitulation, are able to give the most 4 
J 


revealing and factual account yet published on 
Occupied France. The book contains the full 

Wealth for Welfare 

E. V. BACON: & H. W. FOSTER 


official text of the Franco/German and Franco/ 
Italian Treaties of Armistice. 6/- 
A plea for Imperial development—and paren- 
thetically for world development—on a greatly 
enlarged scale; to be carried out by an Imperial 
Development Authority. The authors write as 
straightforward, practical men seeking to make 
a better world, 12/6 


Regency Roundabout 
DOROTHY M. STUART 


“This very delightful and refreshing book... 
To readers of every sort, except the humourless, 
I can recommend a turn on the ‘Regency 
Roundabout’ with enthusiasm.” The Spectator 
2nd Impression 12/6 
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than, that of the newspaper correspondent who, once his story has 
been written and his paper has “gone to bed,” -has time for rest 
and meditation until the morrow. An Agency deals in “ scoops” 
and “headline news” more exclusively than a newspaper. Its 
correspondents are seldom allowed to commit themselves to political 
judgements or editorial opinion ; they do not write a daily article—- 
they deal purely and simply in news. This book is like that. It is a 
diary of headlines and events relating to Italy singe 1935. 

Appearing at a moment such as the present, it should certainly 
sell, and will tell people here a good deal about recent Italian 
history which they have forgotten. The personal incidents in the 
story—the meals, the sudden aeroplane trips, the complacent de- 
ception of censors and exposure of propagandists—enliven the bare 
list of political events. The facts are accurate and are presented 
with so much impersonality as at times to seem even a little cold- 
blooded. A potentially interesting interview with Ezra Pound shows 
less insight than Mr. Shirer’s interview with the far less interesting 
traitor, William Joyce. But at the erid of the book one 
must ask oneself:) What about Italy? Did Mr. and Mrs. 
Packard see nothing more during their life in Rome, dur- 
ing their experiences of the Italians in those other countries 
in which they made war, did they see nothing more than 
Mussolini’s balcony? Substitute their interest in news stories and 
politics by an enthusiasm for theological controversy, and _ their 
account of modern Rome corresponds in what it lacks with St. Paul’s 
account of his visit to ancient Athens. Both are somewhat one- 
sided and superficial. 

There are, however, two topically very interesting political judge- 
ments in Balcony Empire. One is the picture of Marshal Badoglio 
as primarily a patriotic Italian militarist and secondarily a hater of 
Fascists. According to the Packards, Marshal Badoglio is rot a 
type to whom “unconditional surrender” is likely to come easily. 
Secondly, it is interesting to learn how great a loss the Allies are 
probably now suffering owing to the untimely death of the Duke of 
Aosta, a man more popular than almost anyone else in Italy and more 


possible for the Allies to deal with than Marshal Badoglio. 
Patrick HENSON. 


Fiction 


By Dorothy Charques. (Hamish Hamilton. 


The Returning Heart. 
gs. 6d.) 

Green Hands. By Barbara Whitton. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Mean Sensual Man. By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
For this week’s fictional distraction you can either take a romp with 
the Land Army girls among the beetroots—and a very innocent, 
giggly time you will have with Miss Whitton and her playmates— 
or trot around with Mr. McKenna and “important” people during 
the decades between the two World Wars, or, ‘more profitably and 
sadly, pace over twenty-two years of shadowed, uneasy family life in 
mid-Victorian England, with Miss Dorothy Charques for alert and 
meditative guide. 

Miss Charques writes well. She once wrote a fine, strange book, 
subjective and unhappy, called Between Sleeping and Waking ; in 
later works, Time’s Harvest, and this its sequel, The Returning 
Heart, she has chosen to be more objective and panoramic, and seeks 
to relate personal life and sorrow to the wide changes and the onward 
social march of the Victorian years. If this scheme clogs somewhat 
her distinctive talent, which is for whatever is poetic, eccentric or 
moody, there can be no quarrel wita the care and knowledge which 
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she brings to her large design ; nor, on the other hand, does she 
allow this largeness to rule out her sympathy with the misfit and 
the unlucky. For these are always her best pre-occupation, and she 
writes of them here with her customary gentleness, and occasionally 
with a genuinely poetic penetration. Yet this book lacks vitality ; 
it is written with justice and delicacy—it is often very delicately 
witty—and it presents personal problems in a natural perspective ; 
but as before, in this book’s predecessor, pedestrian conscientiousness 
has defeated the gambling courage of individualism—to our great 
loss, I think. 

Green Hands is obviously a first effort, and demands no more of 
us than that we shall be amused at the misadventures—all adjusted 
to the most innocent family reading—of young ladies who set out 
from refined homes to lift beetroots, spread muck and deliver milk 
pour la patrie. Miss Whitton’s accurate accounts of land work are 
very creditable and promising—and indeed they are good enough, 
and her general method of attack is sufficiently lively and simple 
to make us hope that she will soon assimilate a very elementary rule 
of autobiographical fiction, which is that “I” of the story really 
must not be handed all the bouquets! “I” must not inevitably 
have the best figure in the company, “I” must not be always a 
walkover with the men; “I” truly must be allowed sometimes to 
make nearly as much of an ass of myself as Anne, or Walter, or 
Pauline. However, it is clear that the author is all but a child, and 
she has written with verve and gaictv this innocent account of a 
hard life into which so many all-but-children like herself are putting 
so much heart and goodwill. 

Those who, twenty-five years ago, liked reading Sonia will like 
to read Mean Sensual Man. The author still writes with pro- 
fessional skill, and still confines himself to presenting the lives and 
points of view of those people whose names can be found in Who's 
Who ; but he does justly record the alterations that take place in 
both throughout the course of a terrifying and kaleidoscopic quarter- 
century. A strange and irritating passion for underlining and for 
unnecessary quotation marks informs every other page of this story 
of a successful newspaper editor and the many women wh> help to 
complicate his life. ' Karte O’Brien. 


Shorter Notices 


Coricancha Garden of Gold. By A. F. T. Tschiffely. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

READING history through the medium of the great Victorian classics 
gives the double pleasure of visiting two strange countries rather 
than one. It would be depressing, for instance, to watch a new 
Rise of the Dutch Republic oust Motley, although he was “ full 
of religious prejudice,” and “too long and involved to appeal to 
the average person,” which are the reasons given by Mr. Tschiffely 
for considering the existing books on Peru as inadequate. Pizarro’s 
conquests are an exciting subject, and this account is simple, clear 
and, as the author claims, not interrupted by moralising or psycho- 
analysing the chief characters. But to write for “the average 
person ”—mysterious being—has its own dangers. The style is thick 
with clichés and near clichés, and although Mr. Tschiffely is said 
to be a courageous traveller and Prescott was a scholar and nearly 
blind, the earlier book evokes a sense of dangerous adventure with 
far more power and zest. Perhaps, as G. M. Young has suggested, 
the Victorians had more in common with the sixteenth century than 
we have. As an antidote to the large dose of pity contemporary 
writers always bestow on the hapless natives confronted with 
predatory civilisation, it is refreshing to learn here of the oranges, 
the lemons, the asparagus, the tomatoes, the almonds, the cows and 
the goats which the Spaniards introduced amongst the vanquished 
Incas. 

The Reader Over Your Shoulder. By Robert Graves and Alan Hodge’ 

(Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 

Ir Mr. Graves and Mr. Hodge had taken Disraeli’s advice never 
to explain, then to call their book stimulating, instructive, even 
inspiring, would not be to raise the suspicion that the second half 
had been left unread. For it is here, when they analyse and re- 
write passages on the precepts of Part I, that they come to 
earth with a bump: their claim to show “how each passage might 
have been more intelligibly written without any sacrifice of personal 
style ” is not made out: from Joad to Eddington the extracts have 
been uniformly reduced to Times-leaders, as a sample from Miss 
Daphne du Maurier will illustrate. Writing colourfully of the 
reaction of Elizabethans to the Spanish Armada, she says: “ They 
would have sworn in rich Elizabethan words which are not, alas! 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 232 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
August 31st. Envelopes should be recewed not tater than first post that day and must 
bear the word “‘ Cressword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, cnd none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 




















ACROSS 6. Ejection. ” 

1. The composer of “ Armide” could 7. Now’s the time, though it’s short. 
hardly complain of a lack of it. 8. Their favourites die young. _ 

3. Just a little bad language, so to 9. “ Quoted Le and jewels five- 
speak. words-long. (Tennyson.) 

ro. The centre of this place is where it 14. Presumptive. . = : 
should be. 16. = surely it’s bass that’s so low! 

11. “I am ready to be painted,” said 5, 4-) 3 . a8 
the model. — ni genre = 18. The enthusiast and Danie] go dancing 


.If they hold anythi it” sually 20. Asiatic people. 
2 ais,” , a = Sa 22. How the performer of 16 should be. 
13. The opposite of perfect peace? (5, 3.) 23. Curtailed publicity. 
15. No beauty parlour can make up for 26. Murphy. 


17 A Hanpanire admiral eo 
19. The little beast hesitates to make a . CROSSWORD No, 230 





claim 
21..One doesn’t expect to see slow 
coaches or old buffers on this. (4, 4.) 
24. Many a patrolling ‘plane did. 
25. Where crafty folk hold a reception? 
27. Top Rome from this. 
28. Not the drink of epicures. (3, 4.) 
29. Snort idiot! It’s a this of this. 
30. Poets watch theirs even if they don’t 
watch their step. 


DOWN 

. It isn’t shortly before five at the a CATACOMBS 
alley. (4, 6.) o®alic 
REEMBONZE 


b Attend tonsorially to a woman’s 
service. 
~ sei. Be 
REEDONMS TATION 
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Spent by close people? 
Nine short of steps in fiction. 


SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 3rd 
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The winner of Crossword No. 230 is Miss E. M. GARDNER, The 
Knoll, Linden Avenue, Darlington. 
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Splitting 
the mighty atom 


It is recognised now that coal is a means to an ¢nd — or 
rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn, but 
a source of numerous valuable substances that will be the 
basis of Britain’s post-war prosperity. _ 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. -The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every ounce 
of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in the gas 
works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of coke, 
1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 2,500 Ibs. of 
sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of toluene. And the 
Gas Industry carbonises over 18 million tons of coal 
annually. 

These by-products in turn yield over 2,000 chemical 
substances of tremendous value — explosives ; drugs such 
as M & B 693, novocaine and aspirin ; sulphuric acid for 
electric batteries; metal-saving plastics, baking powder 
and saccharine ; camouflage paints, agricultural fertilisers 
and aviation spirit. The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, 
plays an important part in the national economy. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 
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“T lost my Mummy and Daddy and my home and 
toys through a bomb, but I am happy now and safe.’ 
Please help with donations or in your Will. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Who have 800 poor boys and girls in their care. 
President: 
AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
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at my disposal, ‘How can I affect the Spanish Armada?’” In the 
fair copy this becomes “ . they must have sworn with rich 
objurgations (which would probably be too coarse to print here) 
to do whatever lay in their power to prosecute the war and destroy 
would-be invaders.” As the authors devote wit and good sense 
to the comments they make on both style and man, it is still more 
of a pity that their selections should have been chosen “ at random ” ; 
“which means that, having decided that so-and-so was eminent 
in such-and-such a profession, we took the first popular book, 
pamphlet or article by him that came our way and read on at our 
usual speed until we found ourselves bogged in a difficult passage.” 
It would have been more valuable to have selected writers eminent 
(not only prominent) as writers and to have, perhaps, provided 
some shocks as salutary as those for which Mr. I. A. Richards 
was responsible when, in Practical Criticism, he invited his students 
to affix authors to unidentified extracts. Oddly enough, this book, 
with its high standards, its scholarship and its brilliance, is exactly 
calculated to suit the contemporary taste for spiced and potted know- 
ledge which it deplores. Though safeguarded from undue exploita- 
tion by lack of an index, it provides a first-rate crammer-book of 
quotations and philological anecdote. 


The World of the Four Freedoms. By Sumner Welles. (Columbia 


University Press. $1.75.) 


Mr, WELLES is probably the least well known of the spokesmen of 
the Roosevelt administration. His past career has not saved him 
from charges of imperialism, his openly professed and practised 
democratic principles have not kept him from being regarded as a 
Fascist. His economic and educationa] background .(which are 
identical .with Mr. Roosevelt’s) have been held against him. It is a 
pity, then, that the jacket of this book should be adorned with a 
picture of Mr. Welles in white tie and tails, looking as formidable 
as possible (which is saying a lot) and as little like a common man 
as is consistent with the biological facts. But the contents of the 
book redeem the cover, for Mr. Welles is an admirably clear, forceful 
and, in a grimly-controlled way, moving speaker. The period 
between September, 1939, and February, 1943, covered by this book 
saw even more dramatic changes than the most pessimistic or revolu- 
tionary observer can have expected in 1939. Not all of this book 
reads equally well; some sections are marked by that necessary 
professional special-pleading that is imposed on Mr. Welles by 
his position as the second-in-command of the State Department. 
But if less optimistic and bonhomous than Messrs. Wallace and 
Willkie, Mr. Welles is more humane, and so more realistic, than the 
world-thinkers of the Luce school. He will repay watching—and 
reading. 


In the Service of Youth. By J. Macalister Brew. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Our English word Youth is being written with a larger and larger 
Y. The present book belongs to the considerable literature which 
has grown up round this new subject of Youth, more abundantly 
since the creation of the Board of Education’s Youth Service in 
1939-41. Despite the sub-title, “ A Practical Manual of Work Among 
Adolescents,” it is in many ways a very sensible, wise and human 
piece of writing. Although primarily concerned to guide social 
workers in boys’ and girls’ clubs, the author urges the necessity for 
their genuine and thorough co-operation with local authorities and 
is impatient of that bitter war between the voluntary and statutory 
bodies which at present frustrates so many good intentions on both 
sides. She is no less alert to the dangers of a Fascist tendency in 
the movement and is careful not to isolate her club youth but to see 
them against their social background of home and industrial life. 
Nevertheless, she goes so far as to advocate a Ministry of Youth to 
cover employment and training, education, health and leisure. If a 
Ministry of Youth were a sensible conception, could a Ministry of 
Adults sound as silly as it does? Almost all Dr. Brew’s observations 
on the young and their physical, emotional and spiritual trials show 
extreme good sense, yet inevitably such special scrutiny by one who 
has lived as an adult among them for many years produces a certain 
condescension towards the adolescent, as well as a bright determina- 
tion not to be priggish, that makes one a little uncomfortable. But 
with our existing conditions of social disintegration the problem is 
real and urgent enough, and it is too easy to scoff at those who have 
been tackling it. There is only the hope that its solution will be 
found through a quickening of our social life as a whole rather than 
by herding those of us who happen temporarily to be between 14 
and 20 years old into a locked compartment labelled Youth. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Investors who have been disappointed at the market’s response 
to the fall of Sicily would do well to remember that the Stock 
Exchange began to capitalise this event many weeks ago. In doing 
so it was merely performing its time-honoured role of looking well 
ahead and acting on the view so presented. Unless good news 
happens to come as a surprise it is usually the signal for a fall and 
not a rise in stock market prices, as investors have often discovered 
on buying shares immediately after a good dividend has been 
announced. In emphasising this fact I do not wish to imply that 
the market rise has already run its course. Prices in many groups 
are undoubtedly high enough to suggest that buyers should exercise 
great discrimination, but for the investor who is prepared to take 
care and exercise patience opportunities are still available. Prefer- 
ence shares with arrears and equities in sound companies paying 
dividends well below the pre-war level should turn out well from 
the standpoint of yield and capital app-zeciation. 


IRANIAN OIL SURPRISE 

While I can think of nv good reason apart, perhaps, from political 
expediency, why Sir Kingsley Wood should persist in underlying 
the virtues of restricting dividends to the pre-war level, I must 
confess to some surprise at the decision of Anglo-Iranian Oil to 
pay as much as 20 per cent. for 1942. Admittedly, the 20 per cent, 
rate, which compares with 7} per cent. for 1941, is conservative in 
relation to available earnings, but these are days when the path 
towards full recovery is usually taken a step at a time. Last year’s 
net profit rose spectacularly from £3,292,315 to £7,790,282, and 
although the allowance for “extra depreciation” has been raised 
from £625,000 to £2,000,000 the board has been able to allocate 
£500,000, against nil, to preference stock reserve and increase the 
carry forward by nearly £200,000, as well as pay the higher dividend, 

My interpretation of the board’s dividend policy is that, having 
regard to the earnings already indicated for 1943, it has been decided 
that at least 20 per cent. is well in hand. Arrangements with the 
Iranian Government in the matter of the royalty payment have 
recently been stabilised and it is clear that war activity in the 
Middle East must be responsible for a large and profitable business. 
At £5) Anglo-Iranian £1 ordinary units are yielding only about 
3¢ per cent., but I would not advise any holder to sell. This com- 
pany’s post-war business should enable considerably larger profits 
and higher dividends to be paid. 

A PREFERENCE WITH ARREARS 

Investors looking for preference shares carrying arrears of dividend 
might consider C. and E. Morton 7 per cent. £1 cumulative prefer- 
ences now quoted around 24s. 6d. This firm of provision merchants 
fared badly in pre-war days but has taken long strides towards 
recovery since 1939. Trading profits have risen sharply and several 
payments on account of the preference dividend arrears have been 
made in the past 18 months. To clear up the position a scheme 
was brought forward early last year but was rightly rejected as 
doing much less than justice to the preference holders. What I 
should now expect is that fresh proposals, on similar lines, would 
shortly be made to tidy up the position. 

Arrears on the preferences still date back to December 31st, 1932, 
so that they now amount to 75 per cent. gross, or 374 per cent. net, 
the equivalent of 7s. 6d. a share. Assuming, as seems reasonable, 
that holders are offered something in cash and the balance in some 
form of funding certificate, the shares should prove to be worth a 
few shillings more than 24s. 6d. Much depends, of course, on the 
valuation one is prepared to put on the shares on an ex arrears 
basis. My view is that with the 7 per cent. dividend well covered 
and the earnings outlook improved a price of 22s. 6d., equivalent 
to a yield basis of just over 6 per cent., would not be excessive. On 
this basis a buyer at today’s price should ultimately get the bulk of 
the net amount of the arrears as capital appreciation. 


THE INDEX IS NOW READY 
To VOLUME 170 of “THE SPECTATOR” 
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COMPANY MEETING PRRARRROPARPRORID 
— et BRAN AKRON REPO — 
THE UNITED MCLASSES CO., LTD. teat NNN nN iy Spits 
nse SO Sy SEEN: SSIS RRO BORD 
ock STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
in, : . 
veh Tuis year I am again attaching to the directors’ report and accounts GH) 
om the statement which in normal circumstances I should have made at the 
. forthcoming annual general meeting. The business of the meeting will : 
and be purely formal and confined to the adoption of the directors’ report 
red and the accounts, the election of directors and appointment of auditors. 
een Stockholders will appreciate the reasons why a detailed survey of the 
hat activities of the company and its subsidiaries cannot be given. The 
ups accounts for the year speak for themselves, however, and show the great 
cise financial strength of the company. Considering the number of countries 
ake all over the world in which the activities of the company have been cur- 
; tailed or temporarily destroyed by the war, the combined earnings must, 
ct in my opinion, be considered satisfactory. 
ng Profits have been sufficient to maintain the dividends, cash distribution, 
‘om allocation (£100,000) to general reserve, and slightly to increase the 
carry-forward. The strong financial position of the staff superannuation 
fund and the transfer of several managers and heads of departments from 
the staff fund to the directors’ and officers’ fund made an allocation to 
ical the staff fund unnecessary this year. 
ing Brief reference is made in the directors’ report to the company’s > 
aust acquisition of the controlling interest in Weymann’s Motor Bodies (1925), 
Limited. The acquisition of Weymann’s was made in pursuance of the 
to board’s policy to broaden the base of the company’s activities, more par- 
ent, ticularly by investments in industries directly or indirectly connected with 
- in sea or land transport. 
ath In the United Kingdom, the company continues, in respect of all deal- 
ar’s ings in Molasses, to act as agents for the Ministry of Supply, and the 
and whole of the company’s fleet remains under Government requisition. 
sed Earnings under these two headings show a further decline, but several 
— of the company’s subsidiaries, trading for their own account, have shown 
a satisfactory results. Taking the group of companies as a whole, the 
the trading at home and abroad during the first half of 1943 was reasonably 
nd, satisfactory, but obviously it cannot be taken for granted that conditions 
‘ing during the second half of the year will remain equally favourable. 
ded The consolidated balance-sheet shows that combined current assets 
the continue to accumulate and that. at the end of last year, they exceeded 
ave current liabilities and appropriations by over £5,000,000. A large part 
the of this amount will probably be required in the early post-war period for 
on replacements of fixed assets lost during the war. 
out 
m- ‘ ‘ e 
fits / Nowadays, scarcely a mail reaches us without a ‘ bouquet’ 
/ for the Rothman service of despatching Gift Parcels of 
/ cigarettes or tobacco to British Prisoners of War. Typical 
e . . c . 
= of these spontaneous tributes is the following letter from a 
nt / fy B.P.O.W. Camp in Italy. 
ir $ / 4 4 . . . . , 
eral \/Bis I have just received a gift of your excellent cigarettes, 
aa Z writes our correspondent. ‘ They were in marvellous con- 
. ii. bus : ‘ ; : : ” 
| . 4 dition, in spite of the long-distance transit. No doubt this 
it ¥ ‘ ‘ ath ° 
uld V7 is due to your splendid system of mailing. 
- Mailing small quantities of cigarettes, in securely packed 
net, parcels, has long been a special feature of our service. All 
ws parcels for Prisoners of War are despatched DUTY FREE 
ha © bei and post free. For example, 500 Rothmans Navy Cut 
the It is not in one of the world’s fighting front lines. No sound Medium for 10/-. Similar parcels for H.M. Forces 
cars of rifle fire is heard. But. the Royal Cancer Hospital, = ae , : 
red | nevertheless, represents the defence line against one of Overseas at slightly higher tates to include postage. 
lent mankind’s greatest enemies—CANCER, Here is a great fortress , , 
On of hope for those who have been stricken by this.dread disease For full details and convenient order form, call at any 
cof } —here is the out-post from which the attack against the annual , _: : 
death toll of over 70,000 is launched. Thousands of pounds Rothman shop or write to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio S10), 
have to be spent yearly to continue the treatment and research. 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
— Will you please help us in our humane task ? 
Che Bo yal 3 7 OF PALL MALL 
¢ H i t l 
ancer Hospita NE ere 
AND ( FREE ) eg NN enue TR See 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON. S.W.3 FES) Seon 
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BRAIN POWER 

GUPER-PELMANISM™” is the term sed in 

“~ a national daily paper when describing the 
new revolutionary method of mind and memory 
training by W. J. Ennever, the founder of 
Pelmanism, Assures full benefits in half the 
time, at a fraction of the former cost. Inclusive 
fee 25/- for postal course. Pamphlet free.— 
W.J. Ennever, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 











PERSONAL 


NICE selection of Mode! and Toy Railways, electric, 
JA clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTERILLS, 
Models Dept., High Street. Canvey, Essex 

NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
LA bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 


return.—BorreriL_s. Music Dept. High Street, Canvey, 
Essex 
POOKS. S. Augustine Opera Om., 43 vols., 8vo. 
) Paris, 1843. Half leather. Large print. Hand 


size. What offers ?—Rev. Grecory, Gunnislake, Corn 
YRIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 
> Street, London, $.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all 
makes of briar pipes: 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
jure health. Repairs a speciality. 


YANCER SUFFERER. 111/43. Poor man, wife to 
( support, nett income 30/— p.w., extra nourishment 
needed; please help. Jewellery gratefully received. 


NATIONAL Soc IETY ror CANCER Rewer, 2(S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey 

YONSUL TING PSYCHOLOGIST, Francis Sandwith, 
( notifies change of address to Westc roft Farm House, 
Carshalton. “Phone: Wallington 3357. 

y' r'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


I: YVENING Theatre School. Acting, writing, design. 
4 Term starts mid-Sept. Write THeatre ScHOooL, 
c/o Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1, for all details. 


Telephone: Museum 7379. 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT”? Develop it 
profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. Tuition in Press Journal- 
Short Story and Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. 


ism, 
Each course now offered at HALF FEES. Personal 
tuition. Write for free Book and advice to Prospectus 
Derr., L.S.J., $7, Gordon Square, London, W.C.r. 
Mus. 4574. 
NDIA: 15 cultural lectures daily Aug. 30—Sept. 3 
inclusive; 21/— full course; s/— per day (three 
lectures Apply rc HOOL ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES, 
Malet Street, W.C 
NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week, 
Send or call, Bett INvIsIBLe MENDERS. Lrv., 73 (K) 
New Bond Street W.1 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s, 3d., carbon 

4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartang (C), 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

TATIONAL DEMAND has made oki Gramophone 
i Records valuable to GUY'S HOSPITAL, Thousands 
lying about, serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal 
Secretary. S.E.1 
( UAKERISM.—lInformation respecting the Faith and 
* Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frrenps HomMs SERVICE COMMITTER, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


] ») EFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
LY Descriptive List (6d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS. 


Peopie’s REFRESHMENT House Association, Lrp. 





St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.r. 


SPECTATOR, 





AUGUST 20, 


BOMBAY 





ae} Rel iis) 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN 







Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 

Tower Building, 

Woodbank Hotel, 

Dumbartonshire. 


Liverpool. 


Balloch, 


‘sg the popula 


SLOTTE D PATTERN 


“ Eclipse ” 





Blades are now made only in 


the popular slotted pattern, and though 
they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean and 
comfortable shaving. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


scarcer than usual, 





1943 


‘HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. in stamps for 
k “Stories that Sell Today” (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous postal course.—THE REcENnr 
Institute (Dept. 85Q) Palace’ Gate, W.8. 


5 hee 2 S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 


BREAD. It restores energy, invariably remedies 
digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so 
delicious. Will help save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 


write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 

Wwe REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons, 
If “ Trubenised”’ brand collars made from 

one coupon for two collars.) Details from REsARTUs Lrtp, 

Sarda House, 183/9, Queensway, London, W.2. 

j TJATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 

offer by return.—KAY’S (SN) 

Manchester, 4. 

25, 593 PIT PONIES. Essential war-workers always 

below ground. Government control of 

mines should guarantee all work only one shift per day 

and more mechanised mining to replace them. Con- 

tributions welcomed. THE Pit PONIES’ PROTECTION 

Soctety, 69 Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 

lH] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. »B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 
- A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 

4 For “ar ~~ apply veg a= aes 


19 Hopwood Avenue, 





CIAL YEAR 
-“— =e PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOLS Year Book 
post IIs. 
«GIRLS (PUB BLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 

Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 
YHE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: Mrs. E, BE, R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :—SECRE- 
TarRY, Heath House, Clungunford Craven Arms, Shropshire, 


APPOINTMENTS 

None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relates 
to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
apbiies. 
| ges oo oe | Wanted September, for interesting 

pioneer work.— Write Box Office A 898. 

OOD cook for senior staff hostel in industrial town. 

I To work under manageress and live in. Domestic 
help provided. Full board and salary. First-class refer- 
ences essential.—Box No. A897. 


EXHIBITION 
LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., 1a, King Street, 
i S.W.1. Summer Exhibition and Recent Paintings 
by Jo Jones. Daily 10o-5.30. Saturdays 10-1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
£4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
Ihe Bank, which has numerous Branches through 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. 











Paid up Capital, 











Patron—HI8 M 


President—THE RT. VISCOUNT HALIF 


scientific institutions. 


up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill 
that the disease is now curable in 


for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Waring, Bt., 
London, W. C.2 2. 


os 





FORM 
bequeath the sum of £ 
Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.) 


OF BEQUEST. 
hereby 
easurer, 


"IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(incorporated by Royai Charter, 1939) 
osT anne MAJESTY ie me, 
HON K.G 


Chairman of the Council—F ROFESSOR H., R. DEAN. M 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic inv estigations in 
Our knowledge has so increased 
ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 


Subscriptions should be sent to.the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 

| (Tr at Royal College of Surgeons of England 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and i 
direct that the Treasurer's veceipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 




















THINK OF 


THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War is 
adding to the already hazardous task of 


our Life-boatmen. 


A Norfolk War Medallist 





As the War at sea goes on, so does the Institution call you to 


help it in its work. 


We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-SOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 


Lt.-Col. C. RB. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Vecre: tory. 
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